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ABSTRACT 

This comprehensive study was designed to provide 
essential information for federal, state, and local policy planners 
to design and test new program concepts in day care services for 
children. Findings from the survey provide data on existing day care 
programs, availability of day care services, and the nature and 
extent of the need for day care service. The results of the survey 
indicate that there is a sizeable potential demand among low to 
moderate income working mothers for better day care center capacity, 
that for school-age children there is little organized care or other 
supervised recreation to meet needs before and after school; and low 
to moderate income working mothers pay a nominal amount of less thdn 
$100 a year for in-home care, and $400 to $700 a year for out-of-home 
care. Information was obtained from day care center operators on 
expenses and income, and parents were asked what they were willing to 
pay for adequate day care and what they could afford. This volume 
contains the text of the report, while a separate volume presents the 
project methodology and survey instruments. Approximately 
three-fourths of this document consists of tables. (Author/AJ) 
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Day Care Survey 1970, conducrted under contract to the Office of 
Economic Opportunity by Westinghouse Learning Corporation and Westat 
Research, Inc., represents the first nationwide study of existing day 
care provisions. The comprehensive survey was designed to provide much* 
needed information for Federal, State and local policy planners to design 
and test new program concepts in day care services for children. The 
results of the survey will have an impact on such important program 
areas as manpower training, employment, education, health, welfare, 
community development, volunteer mobilization, income maintenance, and 
other social services. 

Significant findings from the survey provide data on existing day 
care programs, operated with or without Federal assistance; availability 
of day care services, ranging from informal in-home and out-of-home 
arrangements to professional centers; and the nature and extent of the 
need for day care service. 

There are three major categories of provisions for child care. The 
first type, and the fewest in number, are the full-day licensed centers. 
These number between fifteen and twenty thousand and serve more than half 
a million children. Second are the full-day family homes. These are 
typically unlicensed and provide day care for three-quarters million 
children.* Most prevalent are the wide variety of informal arrangements 
for in-home and out-of-home care, which serve an estimated three million 



children. 
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Findings of the survey indicate there is a sizable potential demand 
among low to moderate income working mothers for better day care center 
capacity. This category of working mothers would like to improve present 
child care arrangements but would require subsidies to afford better care. 
Nonworking mothers of this same income class find the lack of adequate 
day care provisions for their children an obstacle to labor force parti- 
cipation. However, for the most part, they were also found to have a 
lower level of educational attainment than working mothers at this income 
level, and perceive lack of training and suitable job openings as obstacles 

• i 

to employment. 

Survey data show that for school-age children there is little organized 
care or other supervised recreation to meet needs before and after school. 

Most low or moderate income working mothers of school-age children would 
like to see improvements in this area. 

Information was obtained from day care center operators on expenses 
and income. Expenses include estimated equipment replacement costs and 
staff salaries. Income reported from all sources includes parent fees, 
contributions and gifts, and Federal, State and local subsidies. On the 

f 

average, a center receives yearly per full-day child $400 for essentially 
custodial care, $700 for a basic package of services that typically includes 
an educational component, and $1300 for reasonably comprehensive develop- 
mental programs . 

Parents were asked what they were willing to pay for adequate day 
care and what they could afford; and working mothers what they were actually 
paying. Low to moderate income working mothers pay a nominal amount of 
less that $100 a year for in-home care, and $400 to $700 a year for out-of-home 

Er|c cr . 
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care. This is as much, or very nearly as much, as they feel they can 
afford. 

While information on parent outlays and center incomes is not com- 
plete and inferences must therefore be drawn with caution, it is reasonable 
to assume that actual costs in 1970 dollars to deliver comprehensive day 
care services are somewhat lower than usually estimated. However, costs 
of comprehensive care for children of low and moderate income working 
mothers would be significantly higher than present outlays of these mothers. 

Examination of the reported earnings and educational levels of day 
care center operators and staffs suggests that the personnel of most centers 
are drawn from a rather low cost labor pool with minimum credentials in 
education and early childhood development. As might be expected, the 
larger and more comprehensive centers tend to have better trained and 
better paid staff. But the median salary for all staff members of all 
types and sizes of centers is less than $400 per month. Extensive use 
is also made of part-time help. 



Results obtained from analysis of the data compiled during this 
national survey are summarized in this report; a separate volume of 
appendices contains supplementary information on survey methodology, 
instrumentation, and detailed procedures. Further analysis of the survey 

data is now being conducted by the Evaluation Division of the Office of 
Economic Opportunitj 



Oliver Wilson 
Office of Planning^ 

Research and Evaluation 
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PREFACE 



i 

T his national survey and analysis of existing day care programs 
and assessment of the need for day care services concludes the 
third task in a study carried out for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity by Westing house Learning Corporation . 

The survey and analysis presented here was undertaken by 
Westat Research, Inc, under subcontract to Westinghouse 
Learning Corporation. The objectives of this survey were 
to provide statistical descriptions of existing day care facilities, 
services, costs, users, and potential users; to provide some 
analysis of demand and market processes in relation to unmet 
needs for day care services; and to provide a data base for 
further analyses and planning. 

This summary report and basic analysis is published in two 
volumes. This volume contains the text of the report. A 
separate Appendix volume presents the project methodology 
and survey instruments. The results of the first two tasks 
covered by this contract - compilation of a reference 
compendium of information on Federal day care programs. 

State implementation of Federal programs, and State 
licensing regulations and development of six community profiles 
of day care - have been published separately. 



DEFINITIONS 



Some general terms have been given specific definitions for 
this study. In order to assist the reader, these definitions 
are listed below. 



Day care — The care and protection of infants, preschool, and 
school-age children outside of their own honres 
during a portion of a 24-hour day 

Day care center — facility providing care for groups of seven 
or more children 

Family day care home— home in which no more than six 
children are cared for, for compensation 

Proprietary — operated for profit 

User Sam pie —the parents, most often the mothers, of 

children enrolled in the centers surveyed. (This 
sample covered parents who use day care centers, 
regardless of income.) 

Area Sample — general population burvey of the target population. 

(Families with annual incomes of less than $8,000 and 
at least one child age 9 or under.) 
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OVERVIEW; PERSPECTIVE ON DAY CARE NATIONWIDE 



I. INTRODUCTION 
A. Basis for This Survey 

Demands for child cane programs art^ growing. They come from 
mothers who must work to support their families, from women on 
welfare who want to better their lives and, increasingly, from 
middle class mothers who want to escape the confines of their 
traditionally home-bound roles. All indications point tov^ard an 
increasing need for adequate day care nationally over the next 
few years . 

Nearly one— third of the nation's mothers of preschool children who 
live with their husbands are already in the workforce. ^ Between 
1965 and 1970 the number of these mothers with children between 
3 and 5 years has risen 8 percent.^ Some pr'esently nonwprking 
mothers would seek employment in order to balance the family 
budget or to get off welfare if suitable child care services were 
available at prices they could afford. The Women's Bureau reports 
that the total number of working mothers (including single women 
supporting children on their own) has more than doubled since 1950.® 
Projections for 1980 suggest that there will be at least 5.3 million 
mothers in the workforce with children under 5, a 43 percent in- 
crease between 1970 and 1980.^ Thus social and economic currents 
are giving a new emphasis to day care and this emphasis. is reflected 
in a variety of proposed federal legislation. 

In the quest for me re effective and comprehensive day care and 
child development progranns, proponents have suggested a two- 
pronged attack. First, there is a growing belief that some form 
of early childhood intervention which would provide structured 
growth experiences can have a beneficial effect on a child's develop- 
ment. Such intervention seems to be especially helpful to the 



1 . Bureau of Labor Statistics reported in Bureau of National Affairs , 

Inc., Manpower Information Service , Vol. 2, No. 12, Feb. 24, 
1970,"page 288. ■ ' 

2 . Ibid. 

3. Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Working Mothers and 
the Need for Child Care Services, May 1 967 . 



disadvantaged child. Secondly, there is a belief that day cjare 
programs can free many low-income mothers to take advantage 
of employment and training opportunities which would then raise 
the standard of living for their whole family. j 

t 

Several bills have' been introduced in the“92nd_ Congress whicih would 
foster the increase of child development and child care serj^ces.'* 
Although most of them would include children from all incohm 
levels in the proposed programs, a primary emphasis of the 
legislation is on helping the disadvantaged escape the cycle' pf 
poverty at an early age. Included in the administration's Fiamily 
Assistance Plan (FAR) is the provision for various types oij child 
rare to enable mothers to undertake or continue manpower Itrain- 
ing or employment. Four other bills embody a comprehensf'ive 
approach to child development, with the intention of providing the 
full range of child development services essential to the ph^lsical, 
social, emotional, and cognitive development of children. Two of 
these bills would consolidate all existing child care and develop- 
ment pro grams unde r the Department of Health, Education |and 
Welfare. Another bill currently before Congress would appro- 
priate money only for supplementary educational services a'nd 
equipment for existing day care centers in order to provide | educa- 
tional and cultural enrichment for the children. The proposed 
legislation, together with the increasing demand for child rare 
programs, confirms the need for a study such as this one. 

B. Objectives of the Survey 



This survey and basic analysis of existing day care programs and 
facilities is one of a series of studies being made for the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to provide current and reliable natioral ref- 
erence data in areas of day rare services for children and of closely 
related early childhood development topics. The goal of this particu- 
lar project is to provide data for use by researchers and planners in 
programmatic areas w^re day rare services for children are a 
significant component.^ 



1. H.R. 1; H.R. 184; H.R. 957; H.R. 1364; S. 530; S 706, etc. 

2. A complementary study of day rare, conducted by the National 
Oouncil of Jewish Women, Inc. , is scheduled for publication 
Spring 1971, 
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The survey and basic analysis presented here, carried out by 
Westat Research, Inc. under subcontract to Westinghouse Learn- 
ing Corporation, characterizes existing day care programs and 
facilities and provides baseline descriptive data on the utilization 
of and expressed need for day care by low- and moderate-income 
families. Specifically, the survey was designed to provide data 
which can be used to answer the following questions: 

What is the current availability of day care facilities 
nationwide? ^ 

What are the characteristics of these day care 
facilities in terms of physical plant, services 
offered, enrollment size, clientele, staff, 
finances, sponsors, and operators? 

What are the costs of providing various levels of 
day care services? 

What is the current need for day care services among 
low- and mode rate -in come families? 



What are the preferences of day care users eind 
potential users as to type of day care desired for 
their children? 

How satisfied are working mothers with their present 
arrangements? 

What is the relationship between day care availability 
and employnnent of mothers? 

What are the costs of expanding day care? 



To answer these questions, information was gathered from the 
following sources; 



Operators of day care centers j 
Operators of family day care homes; 
Superintendents of school districts; 



Mothers of children enrolled in the centers whose 
operators were interviewed; and 
Mothers in families with annual incomes less than 
$8,000 and a child age 9 pr under. 

Individuals to be interviewed were identified through sampling 
procedures described in Section 1 . 1 and Appendix A of the report. 
The statistics presented here, except where otherwise noted, are 
projections based on these national probability samples of day care 
facilities, school districts, and households. 



C. Limitations of the Survey 

The intent of the survey and the subsequent survey design imposed 
limitations on this study which must be kept in mind when inter- 
preting the data. The survey was not intended to be an evaluation 
of current day care arrangements. No attempt was made to assess 
the quality of the range of services provided, and no judgments 
have been nnade as to the desirability of various types of child care 
programs. 

It is also important to recognize that several distinct populations 
were surveyed and that the different sets of data collected often 
are not comparable with each otiner. The information collected 
about day care homes and centers and their clientele represent 
a cross-section of all day care facilities serving all economic 
levels. The general population survey, also known as the "Area 
Sample," was designed to obtain data on the arrangements for 
children of working mothers in households with incomes of $8,000 
or less per year and with at least one child nine years of age or 
younger. Thus, information about parents and children collected 
from the day care facilities sur\^y does not cover the same popula- 
tions as the information on parents and children gathered from 
the area survey. 

Finally, because of limitations on the amount of data which could 
collected within the time frame of the field survey, no current 
child care arrangement details were obtained from nonworking 
mothers. These mothers were asked to state the kind of day care 
arrangements they would prefer if they went to work. They 
were also asked about their reasons for stopping wcH< if they in- 
dicated that they had been employed at some previous time. No 
information, however, was collected on the work histories of now 
nonworking mothers, .. 
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D. Perspective on Organized Day Care 



Rsrhaps the single most striking fact about day care in this 
country today is that, despite the manifest need, there is so 
little of it. The fact is that most of the children of working 
mothers are cared for in their own hohnes or in the homes of 
relatives. In 1965 there were over twelve million children 
under 14 years old whose mothers were working . Since the 
labor force participation of mothers has increased by 7 per- 
cent since 1965, we can assume that an even greater number 
of children have working mothers now.^ Yet only about one 
and a half million of these children are in day care centers 
and homes, with slightly more than half of them in homes. 



It is easy to forget, when reading this report, that a rela- 
tively snrall number (approximately 1 .3 million) of the chil- 
dren under 14 of working mothers are represented in our 
statistics on day care centers and homes. 

Apparently the reason for so little formal day care is not that 
parents do not want it and do not need it. By any indicators of 
need, the number of children who might be in organized day 
care is greater than the number that can be accommodated by 
existing facilities. Whether one looks at just the names on 
center waiting lists, or the children whose mothers are dis- 
satisfied with their present informal arrangements, or the 
children whose mothers would like to work if acceptable child • 
care were available, the numbers are significant. Furthermore, 
substantial numbers of working mothers in the area sample in- 
dicated that they would prefer a day care center over their 
present arrangement for their children; a similar percentage 
of nonworking mothers said that they would want care in a center 
if they went to work. 



Why, then are there so few day care centers and licensed homes? 
The main problem is money. There has been little money for 
day care because mothers often are not paid enough to be able 
to afford day care, or they may be unwilling to pay for the most 




1 . Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. , Meuipower Information Ser - 
vice, Volume 2, No. 12, February 24, 1971, p. 288. 




desirable kind of carej and society, more specifically the 
government, has assumed at best only token responsibility for 
this function. The prevailing attitude has been that child care 
is the mother’s responsibility; and, if she goes to work, she 
must somehow see to it that her children are cared for. Under 
pressure from the increasing numbers of mothers entering the 
labor force, especially middle class mothers, this attitude is 
changing. Five to ten years ago, when the Women's Bureau 
and the Child Welfare League were studying day care arrange- 
ments of working mothers, the questions were: "Is there a 
need for more organized day care?" and, "Should the govern- 
ment support day care?" Now many are assuming that^the govern- 
ment should help pay for day care and the questions are: 

1 ) How much additional day care is needed? 

2) How much does it cost? 

3) What kind should be provided? 

4) For whom should government provide ciay care? 

This study provides some information for answering thk first two 
questions about need and costs. The other questions ahe issues of 
policy that nnust be determined by the governnnent; however, much 
of the information collected in this study could be useful for making 
these decisions. 



II. MAJOR FINDINGS 
A. Family Day Care Homes 

Because day care usually brings to mind child care provided in 
some sort of day care center, the category of family day care 
homes is often overlooked completely. "* Certainly much less 
attention has been paid to the kind of care provided in such homes 
or to the appropriateness of perhaps expanding this typels of day 
care service. Yet the nnajority (55%’) of all children in i dav care 
full-day are cared for in family day care homes. 



1 . For this survey family day care homes are those whijch care 
for not more th^ seven children, with at least one child being 
cared for seven or more hours per day, at least two |days per 
Week, for pay. This classification excludes foster homes pro- 
viding 24-hour care. 
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More than half of the day care homes have white operators and 
are located In single family units situated In a residential, single 
family neighborhood. Three-fourths of the homes care for only 
one or two children on a full-day basis. More than one-fifth of 
the children in such homes are under 2 years of age. 

Probably the single most striking statistic on day care homes is 
that less than 2 percent of the estimated 450,000 homes are li- 
censed as compared with alnnost 90 percent of the centers . Some 
states do not require licensing if there are fewer than a certain 
number of children (usually three) being cared for. Nevertheless, 
this very small percentage of licensed homes seems to bear out 
the findings of the community studies that complicated, contra- 
dictory and often overly detailed and rigid requirements discour- 
age licensing.^ Licensing agencies are often understaffed and 
have little opportunity to recruit day care mothers or to seek out 
homes which should be licensed. 

Family day care homes, then, are generally unlicensed andjun- 
supervised by any governmental or social agency. Hundreds of 
thousands of children, including those whose fees are paid by 
government funds, are cared for in these homes, about which very 
little is known. This survey is the first attempt to assess the ex- 
tent and describe the characteristics of day care homes. 

B. Day Care Centers 

About 575,000 children receive full-day care in day care centers. 
These centers are so heterogeneous that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to generalize about their characteristics . Nevertheless, 
some of the more striking statistics give a profile of day care cen- 
ters nationwide . An estimated 17,500 centers provide full-day 
care. Sixty percent of these centers are proprietary, and pro- 
prietary centers care for about half the children enrolled in centers . 
Anrxjng the various nonprofit organizations, churches provide the 
greatest number of facilities, about 18 percent of all centers, and 
United Fund agencies operate the oldest day care centers. Rjblic 
schools operate day care centers for some 108,000 children, but 
■they offer little in the way of "extended day" programs for the 



1 . Task Ib of this survey"; Community Profiles . 
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school-age children of working mothers. More than four times as 
many preschool as school-age children are in public school day 
care programs. Only 21,000 school-age children in about 350 
schools are cared for after school or before and after school. 

1 . Facilities 

Day care centers, for the most part, occupy houses, specially- 
constructed buildings, and churches; and they are located in resi- 
dential neighborhoods. T^ey are not, as yet, located in or near 
the Workplace, except for hospital-sponsored facilities for nurses’ 
children. Although no such centers were identified by the national 
survey, several were found in the six communities visited; and the 
Women’s Bureau has identified about 150 hospital-affiliated day 
care centers.^ It is impossible to tell from this survey whether 
Workplace facilities would have appeal for mothers. 

The amount of equipment for child use varies greatly from center 
to center, but most centers have some or all of the following kinds 
of equipment and playthings: indoor muscle development equip- 
ment such as blocks and trucks; quiet play equipment such as 
puzzles, art supplies, housekeeping toys, musical toys and in- 
struments; educational materials such as workbooks; science 
equipnnent; audiovisual equipment; cots and cribs; and outdoor 
play apparatus . The estimated replacement value of this child- 
related equipment, on the average, is $55 per child. It should be 
Understood that this figure does not include administrative and 
kitchen equipment and furniture, or maintenance equipment. At 
several large, well-equipped centers visited during the community 
studies task, the average total equipment cost per child was esti- 
mated at approximately $100. 

2. Day Care Programs 

Very little attempt was rra(de in this survey to characterize the 
programs or activities carried out at the centers. It was felt 
that this kind of description could only be made on the basis of 



1 . Women's Bureau, Department of Labor, Child Care Services 
Provided by Hospitals, 1970, 



expert observaticsn over time, an approach that was not part of 
the survey design. The interviewers were encouraged to com- 
ment on their impressions and observations of ttie centers they 
visited, however, and from their notes and the on-site observa- 
tions of the community studies teams, some idea of fairly gen- 
eral practices can be developed. At least some attempt is made 
in many centers to teach children words, stories, songs, and 
skills such as managing their own clothes. Apparently most 
operators of day dare centers believe that they should provide 
preschool education, although what this means and how it is 
carried out varies widely. In contrast, neither they nor the 
parents mentioned health services very frequently as a respon- 
sibility of day care centers. 



3. Characteristics of Day Care Staff 

The people working in day care centers nationwide are, for the 
most part, neither well-educated nor well-paid. Most directors 
and teachers do not have college degrees and very few have had 
special training for day care work, e.g., courses in early child- 
hood development. The median reported salary for both directors 
and teachers is less than $360 a month. Ther*e is not a great deal 
of experience among those presently employed in day care centers. 
Nearly a fourth of all staff members had less than a year's exper- 
ience in group child care, and 51 percent of all staff have been 
working in day care less than three years. Women comprise al- 
most the entire staiffj only about 6 percent (including administrators 
and maintenance personnel) are men. Contrary to expectation, few 
day care personnel are volunteers. Less than 4 percent of the staff 
are volunteers and only 1 percent of them work full-time. Little 
use is made of teachers' aides. Perhaps this fact is related to the 
low status of day care teachers, most of whom have the education 
and salary level more often associated with paraprofessional than 
professional positions. 

Estimates of average staff to child ratios nationwide are likely 
to be meaningless, partly because of the wide differences in in- 
dividual center ratios and staffing patterns, and partly because 
of the great number of part-time personnel. Their schedules and 
number of working hours vary enormously, making any computa- 
tion of their total contril^tion a complex process. 
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4. ClSentele of Day Care Centers 

Day care centers serve children from infancy through school-age . 

The largest age group in centers is the 4-year-old group. An estimated 
24,000 children under 2 years old are enrolled in centers. While over 
half of all centers offer care of school-age children, only about 87,000 
school children receive before and/or after school care in centers. 

Centers serve a proportionately greater number of black than white 
children since 36 percent of the children in centers are black* As 
might be expected, black children tend to be in the larger centers, 
which are more frequently nonproprietary and located in large 
metropolitEui areas. 

A large number of centers (38%) do not permit sick children to 
attend, which means that working mothers whose children are en- 
rolled in these centers must stay home from work or make other 
arrangements when their children tiave colds or other minor ill- 
nesses. Working nrxjthers need day care centers which are equipped 
to care for slightly sick children. 

5. A Typology for Day Care Centers 

In the course of the community studies, it was observed that day 
care centers seemed to fall into three categories or types of facil- 
ities. Through a procedure described in section 2.1 , it was found 
that the centers in the national sample could also be categorized by 
these types. This typology should not be confused with leivels of 
quality. It is based on aims of the program and descriptive elements 
without regard to whether these aims are being met, how well the 
elements are functioning, or what effect they have on the children 
and families being served. Good and bad Type A centers and good 
and bad T ype C centers can be found . 

Type A centers aim to provide what is generally known as "custodial” 
care, that kind of care which is necessary for maintaining the physi- 
cal well-being and safety of the child but without any systematic at- 
tempt to educate him. Good custodial centers approximate good 
home care. They have small child to staff ratios, variety and suffi- 
cient quantity of equipment and playthings, adequate space, safe 
environments, warm and child-loving adults, daily routines, nutri- 
tious food, euid happy children. 



♦The percentage of blacks being larger than that in the general 
population 



Type B centers may be identified as "educational" day care. They 
provide an adequate child care program but few if any related ser- 
vices. These centers usually have a curriculum and, for part of 
the day at least, they approximate a kindergarten; they have a regu- 
lated, school-like atmosphere. Good educational centers have 
trained personnel on the staff and intellectually stimulating environ- 
ments, i.e. , games and toys designed for specific learning objec- 
tives, musical instruments, art equipment, animals, plants, good 
books; and they keep progress records on the children. 

Type C centers might be called "developmental" or "comprehensive" 
because they aim to provide everything necessary for the full devel- 
opment of the child's physical, mental, and social capabilities. Good 
developmental centers conform to the Federal Interagency Day Care 
Requirements. (Although a large proportion of Type C centers are 
funded by the federal government, some centers of this type are 
pro^ietary.) A good developmental facility offers complete health 
care, social services to the family, parent education and involve- 
ment, in-service staff training, attention to the emotional and cre- 
ative needs of children, and concern for community relations, in 
addition to adequate care and supervision. 

No attempt was made in this study to evaluate day care centers, 
either in terms of their own objectives and clientele or against some 
external criteria. It is apparent from the overall statistics, from a 
review of operator questionnaires, and from the on-site observa- 
tions in six communities, however, that many centers of each type 
fall short of the descriptions of good facilities. On the other hand, 
tfhere are some examples of good centers in each category. Thus, 
it would be a mistake to equate Type C with good day care and Type 
A with bad or inadequate care . 

6. Unfilled Day Care Slots 



An estimated 63,000 unfilled day care slots evenly divided between 
proprietary and nonproprf ^cary facilities were found in this survey. 
Many unfilled slots also vyere discovered during the community 
.studies field visits. Normal turnover may account for some of the 
unfilled slots and the fees of proprietary centers may explain the 
underenrollment in centei^s of this type, but nonproprietary centers 
usually charge less and frequently base their fees, if any, on the 
parents' abilify to pay. community profiles showed that location 
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may be a critical factor in underutilization of facilities. Centers 
that were not fully enrolled in these communities tended to be in- 
accessible to families that needed tiiein, and transportation to a day 
care center can be an insurmountable problem for a working mother. 

7. Characteristics of User Families 

Day care centers currently do tend to serve lower-income families 
as earlier studies have shown. The parents of children in the day 
care centers surveyed were es timated by center operators to have 
a median income of $7,500 which is $1 ,100 less than the median 
family income for all U.S. families in 1968. A disproportionate 
number of single parent families use center care: nearly one-third 
of the feimilies using centers are families without the father present. 
Most user-mothers, regardless of the presence of a man in the 
household, are working. 

Foments of children enrolled in day care centers expect the center 
to provide good food, education, training, and good care. Parents 
of children in centers categorized as B and C types cited education 
as an expected provision of day care centers more frequently chan 
parents of children in Type A centers. Apparently either those 
parents who most value preschool education for their children choose 
centers which tend to provide this element, or they have come to 
value education because of their exposure to it in the centers where 
their children are enrolled. Given the limited choice available to 
parents because of tlie scarcity and cost of day care centers, it 
seem? likely that the second condition is operating more frequently. 

Most of the working mothers whose children are in centers seem to 
be satisfied with group care for their children: a majority of them 
want no change in their day care and of these who want better day 
care, most would prefer an improved center rather than another type 
of arrangement. 

8. Costs of Day Care 

The costs of day care centers are borne principally by parents and 
the federal government. Other sources of revenue include state and 
local governments and community organizations. Exactly how much 
is paid from which source is impossible to determine from the 
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^ailable data. According to the day care operators, over half 

parent fees, but an estimated 17 percent 
of these fees are actually paid in fiill or in part by welfare grants 

Some federal money cf^nne led 

through state and local agencies nray have been identified by re- 
spondents as local funds. As might be expected 99 percent of the 
income of proprietary centers is reported as parent fees, while 

support for nonproprietary centers is the rule 
rather than the exception. 



Extreme caution must be exercised in interpreting cost data re- 
ported by day care centerSc It is certain that complete costs have 
not been reported in many cases . No attempt was made to impute 
the value of donated goods and services or rent-free space. More- 
over, the concept of a full-day equivalent child, used to compute 
costs per child, has some limitations because one actual full-day 
^ild requires more food, equipment, furniture and adult attention 
^n two children, each of whom spends (typically) only two and a 
telf to three hours at the center. Nevertheless, if these limita- 
tions are understood, some useful estimates of cost, particularly 
comparative costs of different types of centers, can be made . For 
rnedian cost per month for a full-day equivalent child 
IS $27 in Type A centers, $45 in Type B centers, and $11 4 in Type 
C centers. Since cost frequently does not include proprietor's in- 
come and since Type A centers are predominately proprietary, the 
median cost per child of $27 for this type of center is understated. 



C. Mothers: Day Care Arrangements and Participation in 
Work Force 



In this part of the survey, mothers in families with incomes of less 
tten $8, OCX) and a child age 9 or under were interviewed. The purpose 
of these interviews was to gather information that might provide 
answers to the following questions: 

How rnany of these mothers are employed? 

What arrangements do the working mothers make 

for the care of their children? 

How much do these arrangements cost? 
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What are these mothers* preferences in child care? 



To what extent does difficulty with child care aiffect 
the labor force participation of these mothers? 

1 . Child Care Arrangements of Working Mothers 

Working mothers in the target population have 3.7 million children 
under 14 years of age, 1 .6 million of whom are under six years old. 
Most of these children are cared for in their own homes and three- 
fourths of the mothers using in-home care said they were well satis- 
fied with ti'iis arrangement. Of the 2 to 5 year-olds in out-of-home 
care, 29 percent are in day care centers, while 39 percent are in 
day care homes . 

Although a smaller (Percentage of children are cared for in centers 
than in family day care homes, more of the mothers whose children 
are in centers are well satisfied with this arrangement. The least 
satisfactory types of arrangements, according to these working 
mothers, are those involving a sibUrig or non-relative caring for 
the child in the home or care in a family day care home. 

The average cost for out-of-home care for seven or more hours a 
day is about $9.80 per week. Most in-home care is provided by a 
relative at no charge . 

Working mothers whose children are cared for in a variety of ar- 
rangements most frequently cite good care, good food, and safety 
as the elements of child care they value or the provisions they ex- 
pected. Only about a third of these mothers think that a day care 
facility should provide preschool education. (In contrast, mothers 
who are using centers are more likely to expect education as a pro- 
vision of day care . ) 



2. Child Care Preferences of Working and Nonworking Mothers 

As might be expected, care ip the child's home is the type of arrange- 
ment that has greatest acceptability among mothers in the target popu- 
lation. It is used most frequently by working mothers and cited most 
frequently as their preference, if they went to work, by nonworS<ing 
mothe rs . However, there are indications in this survey of significant 
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Interest in and desire for day care centers. Of working mothers 
who weunt better day care, about one-third would prefer care in a 
day care center. Nearly a third (29%) of the nonworking mothers 
said they would prefer care in a center, if they went to work. 

Preference for day care centers over other types of arrangement 
is associated with race. Over half of the black mothers would like 
center care as compared with less than a fourth of the white mothers. 
As the center survey showed, black mothers have had somewhat 
more exposure to group day care than white mothers have. In ad- 
dition, more blacks than whites have had Head Start experience. 
Whatever the reason, centers clearly have greater acceptance 
among black than white mothers. 

Nonworking mothers have the same expectations of day care as work- 
ing nnothers have. Good food, good care, and safety have priority, 
with educational, social, and health provisions mentioned much less 
frequently. 

The greatest number of working mothers in the target population 
(36%) stated that they would be willing to pay between $7 and $13 
a week for their preference in child care for preschool children. 

The next largest group (16%) said they could not afford to pay any- 
thing. Over half these mothers would not be willing to pay for care 
of school-age children, but 28 percent said they would pay $3 to $7 
a week for before-and after-school care . 



3. Relationship Between Day Care and Mothers’ Employment Status 

According to the nonworking mothers who had children in day care 
centers,^ availability of child care is only one of a number of com- 
plex and interrelated factors involved in a woman's choice regard- 
ing employment. Inability to find a job, cited about 13 percent of 
the time, may be related to the low educational level of user-nnothers 
No interest in working weis claimed without explanation in a number 
of cases. Nearly half of these nonworking user-mothers gave such 
a variety of answers that they could not be categorized. The jobs 



1 . These mothers were surveyed in the "User Sample" and are not 
to be confused witfi parents surveyed in the "Area Sample." 
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that are open to women, the salaries offered, and the mother's 
education and training (or lack of it) all have bearing on whether 
or not a mother seeks a job outside the home. Her decision is 
also influenced by the kind of child care arrangements she feels 
are necessary, the kind of child care a\^ilable to her, the effect 
of her absence on the household, the cost of going to work, and 
so on. 

In the area sample only 16 percent of the nonworking mothers 
stated absolutely that they would not work, but more than 34 
percent said they preferred to be home with their children and 
another 1 8 percent said they could not make (or afford) satis- 
factory child care arrangements. A number of other reasons 
for not working were given and those who had worked since hav- 
ing children gave a vanlety of reasons, not always child-related, 
for having stopped working. 

Other studies have shown the correlation of education and employ- 
ment for Women. ^ The percent of mothers in the target popula- 
tion (less tlwi $8,(XX) family income and child age 9 or under)who 
had completed twelve or more years of school is significantly less 
than the corresponding figure for the adult population nationwide. 

In addition, a smaller percentage of mothers in the target popula- 
tion is working than in the population of all mothers; 25 percent 
of the households surveyed have working mothers while 39 per- 
cent of all mothers with children under' 17 and 30 percent of those 
with children under 6 are working.^ Within the population sur- 
veyed, this correlation between education and employment is fur- 
ther demonstrated . The largest group of working mothers (15% 
of all mothers in the target population) has ten to twelve years of 
education. Very few of the mothers in the target population have 
nx5re than a high school education, but a third of those who do are 
employed. A comparison between the educational levels of working 
and nonworking mothers in the survey also reinforces the signifi- 
cance of education: 80 percent of the working mothers have com- 
pleted tenth grade or nnore, while only 69 percent of the nonwork- 
ing mothehs have had that much education. 



1. Including; Ruderman, Florence A. Child Care and Working 
Mothers , 1968} Seth Low and Pearl G. Spindler, Child Care 
Arrangements of Wo ' •.ing Mothers, 1968. 

2. ' Bureau of Labor Statistics reported in Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc. Manpower information Service , Vol. 2, No. 12, 
Feb. 24, 1970. 



Education apparently is a strong factor in determining whether or 
not a woman enters the labor force, but other factors also impinge. 
The presence of children is obviously a deterrent to women's work 
force participation, nevertheless a large number of working mothers 
(358,000) admitted that their child care arrangements were unsatis- 
factory. Yet they work. No one knows how many children of work- 
ing mothers are left without adequate care and supervision. As this 
survey shows, many mothers take jobs regardless of the availability 
of acceptable child care arrangements. 

The only cohclusion possible is that there is no simple relationship 
between the availabilify of child care facilities and the employment 
of mothers. It seems unlikely that, if day care centers and homes 
were accessible to all mothers, the nonworking mothers would use 
them in order to take any job available to them. A woman might 
understandably prefer to stay at home with her children if she would 
have to pay for child care or accept an unsatisfactory arrangement 
in order to work at a menial, low-paid job. Of course, an unskilled, 
poorly educated woman might not have the choice of any job. If both 
acceptable jobs and suitable day care facilities were available, how- 
ever, it would appear that many of the nonworking mothers would 
join the labor force . 

In summary, then, most working mothers in the target population 
express satisfaction with their present child care arrangements. Of 
those who would prefer a change, abput one-third would choose cen- 
ter care. The most frequent choice' of nonworking mothers would 
be in-home care, followed by care in a center. Both working and 
nonworking mothers expect a day care program to provide good 
food, good care, and safety, while those mothers whose children 
are in centers that provide some kind of educational component also 
rank educdtion high on the list of expected elements. To what ex- 
tent the availability of various kinds of day care influences mothers' 
decisions to work has not been determined; however, the lack of 
adequate child care, as evaluated by the mother, may not be suf- 
ficient to prevent her from working as evidenced by the working 
mothers who are very dissatisfied with their present arrangements. 

III. THE NEED FOR DAY CARE 

Day care for young children in the United States today is an insti- 
tution lagging far behind the social change that has brought about 
the need for it. it is an unor]gani2ed~in3riargSy 



i 

i 

j 

j unlicensed service, provided in ways that range from excellent to 

j shockingly poor , and yet it is indispensable to a growing number of 

j people in present-day America; the force of working women of child- 

bearing age. Working mothers represent all socio-econondc levels, 
i and the family with a working mother is becoming the norm rather 

than the exception.. In the absence of orgeinized day care, ad hoc 
arrsungements , which are largely impossible to eissess in any 
accurate way, abound. 

\ The following statistics illustrate the fact that very few of the 

i nation's children of working mothers are cared for in any organ- 

ized way. 



3,800,000* 

1 ,300,000 

In centers full -day 575,000 

In family day care homes full -day 712,000 

Children aged 6 to 14 with 8,500,000* 

working mothers 

Children in before and/or after 
school care 233,000 

21 ,000 

87,000 

125,000 



In public schools 
In day care centers 
In family day care homes 



Children under age 6 with 
working mothers 

Children in day care centers 
and faunily day care homes 
full -day 



percent of the homes are unlicensed, and although 90 percent 
of the centers are licensed, it would be a mistake to atssume that 
[ 30 ssession of a license atssures compliance with state and local_regu- 
latlons. 
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* Bureau of the Census Current Population Survey, 1965. (This 
is the most recent statistic available.) 
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In the six communities studied it was found that licensing agencies 
have neither the staff nor the funds to enforce the standards. 



The need for day care among low- and moderate-income families 
wcis of particular concern in the survey reported here. The follow- 
ing statistics highlight the findings of this survey. 

• 358,000 low- and moderate- income working mothers 
are very dissatisfied with their present arrange- 
ments for child care. 

• An estinnated three-quarters of a million low- 
and moderate-income mothers are not working 
because they cannot find satisfactory child care. 

• The cost per child for full-day care in a day care 
center is approximately $56 per month.* Low- and 
moderate-income working mothers who pay for 
child care presently pay an average of about $35 
per child per month. 

• 373,000 low- and moderate-income working mothers 
with preschool children say that they would 
prefer care in a day care center for their children. 

Based on these statistics, various estimates of the extent of this 
need can be made. While it is not the intent of this report to make 
recommendations to the government, some of the findings raise 
questions relating to the definition of "need for daycare" tfiat should 
be considered. Day care facilities are needed, not only for the 
children of poor mothers who want to work, but also for the children 
of already v\/orking mothers who are unable to arrange for adequate 
child care. There are more than one and a half million preschool 
children in families with incomes of less than $8,000 whose mothers 
are working. Information about the arrangements made for their 
care is included in this report. In addition, there are an unknown 
number of children in families which have incomes over $8,000 
only because both parents are working. How are these children 
cared for? While the provision of subsidized day care may enable 
some mothers to work, other mothers who are working now make 
whatever arrangements they can for the care of their children. 

What is happening to these children? 




* This estimate is low for reasons cited on page xiii. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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1 . 

1 . 1 Sample design * 

The data reported in this section were collected from an area 
probability sample taken from the 48 conterminous states and 
the District of Columbia. The geographic area covered by the 
universe was divided into 52 strata chosen to obtain homogeneity 
with respect to geographic region, urbanization, type of industry, 
and selected other characteristics. 

Seven of the strata were large Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (SMSAs) or Consolidated Metropolitan Areas (CMAs). 

These seven strata were not subdivided into primary sampling 
units (PSUs), but the whole area was drawn into the sample with 
certainty for further subdivision as necessary. The other 45 strata 
were composed of PSUs that were single counties or aggregations 
of contiguous counties.** In all 45 of these strata a single PSU 
was selected with probability proportional to 1960 population (1970 
census data not being available at the time of the selection). The 
selected PSUs were subsampled as needed to provide the specific 
samples described below . 

1 . 1.1 Sample of day care centers 

lists of names and addresses of day care centers were obtained 
for each of the sample counties from the following sources: 

1 . Licensing authorities (county, municipal and state) 

2. Telephone directories 

3. Principal church organizations 

4. Community action agencies 

5. Departments of welfare or social service 

6. Other known sources of compiled lists 



Some of the sources provided figures on number of children enrolled 
and whether the center provided only part day care. Thus, it was 
possible to eliminate from the lists those centers that were clearly 
family day care homes. For this purpose, an arbitrary cutoff of 
seven children was used. If the center was listed as having less 
than seveh full-day children it was dropped from the list. Such 
small centers had an opportunity to come into the sample through the 
household survey described below . 



*The details of the complete sample design appear in Appendix A. 

**In New England, boundaries were described in terms of town 
boundaries rather than counties, to coincide with Office of 
Management and Budget definitions . 
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The number of day care centers to be included in the sample 
was determined so as to make the overall sample as nearly 
selfweighting* as feasible in order to simplify subsequent 
analysis. Some departures from selfweighting were employed 
in certain PSUs where the number of day care centers was 
disproportionately large or small with respect to total popula- 
tion. These adjustments were made to increase the efficiency of 
the overall design. In some cases the sample number was 
doubled and in other cases it was cut in half. 

1.1.2 Users of identified day care centers 

A sample of users of the s&lected day care centers was interviewed. 
These were parents or others exercising parental responsibility 
over the children in the centers. The number of parents sampled 
from each day care center was approximately proportional to 
enrollment. 

1.1.3 Households 

Within each selected PSU a sample of census tracts or enumeration 
districts (ED*s.)was drawn. Within these a subsample of blocks (or 
identifiable areas approximately equivalent to blocks) was drawn. 

To increase the efficiency of the sample, the land area was 
stratified into four classes as follows: 

i. Poverty tracts inside central cities (using Bureau 
of the Census identifications) 

ii. Nonpoverty tracts inside central cities 

iii . Urbanized areas outside of central cities 

iv. Enumeration districts outside urbanized areas 
in SMSAs or in counties not in SMSAs. 

The sample was allocated over these four substrata so as to 
maximize more nearly the information obtained per dollar of field 
costs. Also, the substrata have meaning in their own right and 
selected data are reported for them in this section. 

Some cruising of the selected block groups or ED’s was done 
to identify blocks with large populations. These were sub- 
divided and treated as two or more blocks in subsequent sampling. 



*In a perfectly selfweighted sample all sample units in the 
population have an equal probability of selection. In practice, 
perfect selfweighting is seldom achieved. 




The sample of blocks or pseudo-blocks that was finally drawn 
was screened completely by enumerators to identify family 
day care homes and families with incomes under $8,000 and with 
children 9 years of age or younger. These households were 
interviewed except for nonresponse, nofc-afc-homes, and so on. 

1.1.4 Public school administrators 

A total of 1 ,400 school districts was sampled. These represented 
school districts listed in "Education Directory, Public School 
Systems, 1969-70", published by the National Center for Educational 
Statistics. School districts were included if they had an enrollment 
of 300 or more' pupils and if they were located in one of the counties 
selected for the day care sample. Boundaries of PSUs in New 
England were modified to include entire counties. 

1 .2 Sample sizes and response rates 

The number of day care centers in the selected PSUs which were 
identified on lists prepared in advance of the field work was 551. 

Of these, 350 were eligible under the criterion that at least one 
child must have been cared for 7 hours or more per day. A 
total of 316 interviews was obtained from the eligible centers for 
an unweighted response rate of 90 percent. When weights were 
applied to take account of the differing probabilities of selection, 
the overall response rate was closer to 89 percent. However, 
weighted response was examined for SMSAs and non-SMS A areas 
and found to be 87 percent and 96 percent, respectively. The 
universes of these percentages were used to adjust all day care 
center data for nonresponse. 

Of the 316 center interviews, 27 were subsequently reclassified 
as family day care homes, so that the final number of centers was 
289. A total of 859 users of day care centers was selected from 
the files of the 289 centers in which an interview was completed. 
From these lists of users the Interviewers were able to contact 
648 user parents. The loss of 211 potential respondents resulted 
from old addresses and repeated "not at home" calls. An 
additional 71 parent users refused to be interviewed. Hence, a 
total of 577 or 71 percent of those parents selected was interviewed. 

The basic design for the study called for surveys in 52 PSUs, and 
1 j116 blocks selected for canvassing within the counties. The 
canvassing resulted in the identification of 21 ,528 dwelling units 
or households . Of these households six percent were vacant, 21 
percent were refusals or "not at homes" and 74 percent (15,824) 
produced completed screenings. ;* 
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Eleven percent of the completed screenings resulted In interviews 
with eligible parents aind one percent (107) resulted In interviews 
with operators of family day care homes. Eighty-eight percent of 
the completed screening was with ineligible parents, l.e. , having 
either no children living iri the household who were 9 years of age 
or younger, or having a total family income of $8,000 or more. 

A complete description of the sample design used in this study is 
given in Appendix A, and a detailed summary of the response is 
given in Appendix C. 
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' ' if respondent cares for one of more chlld(ren) other than .own, for 7 or more hours per day, 2 or more 
. . days per week, with no full-time paid assistant. 

if respondent household has family Income below $8,000 per year and at least one child 9 years of 
age or under. 



2 . 



OPERATOR RESPONSES 



2.1 



Introduction 



The Operator Surv^ obtained data from a sample of day care 
centers and from a general household sample. The results from 
these two samples are reported together in this section to the 
extent that combined reporting is meaningful. Special tabulations 
for day care homes are given in Section 2.4. 

The basic classification for analysis in this section is by ftjll 
day enrollment. The sample drawn from p re-identified day 
care centers tended to produce establishments with ftjll-day 
enrollments of seven or more. There were some exceptions, 
however. The establishments identified in the house-to-house 
canvass had uniformly small enrollments and could easily be 
characterized as family day care homes. 

The Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements 1968 include 
an intermediate category for an enrollment of seven to twelve 
children that is entitled "group day care homes" . Because so 
few facilities of this fype were found, those that did fall into 
this category were relabeled as day care centers. Facilities 
with six or fewer full-day enrollees were considered as 
family day care homes. 

A few facilities classified as family day care homes had more 
than six children enrolled, however, no more than seven 
children were enrolled on a fUll-day basis; Only slight 
distortion of child— staff ratios has resulted from their inclusion 
in the family day care home category due to the small number 
of these cases. For simplicity, we have adhered to the size 
classification throughout this section. 

Generally, data are reported as rounded by the computer to 
whole numbers. It is assumed that the reader will under- 
stand that sampling and response errors make the least 
significant digits in reported numbers meaningless . They have 
been reported, however, to avoid ftirther problerns in rounding. 
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One of the objectives of the study is to characterize the universe 
of day care provided in the United States and to provide 
esttmates of costs (or per child payments) for day care. It is 
obvious that a wide range of services and programs is encompassed 
by the name "day care", and estimates of per child costs or pay- 
ments become more meaningful if they can be attributed to subsets 
of the total spectrum of day care . 

In looking at Wie variety of day care programs, it was decided that 
a categorization of day care centers by completeness of program 
would have meaning to users of the study. At one extreme is the 
center that provides shelter from the elements and protection from 
b^ily harm but little in the way of programs intended to develop 
the child physically, mentally, or emotionally. At the opposite 
extreme is the center that, in addition to the protective role of the 
day care center, explicitly provides for educational programs, 
health programs, counseling and, in general, attempts to do 
things necessary to develop the child mentally, physically and 
emotionally. A scale of completeness of program, if one could 
be constructed, would represent a continuum and one would then 
expect most centers to fall in some middle segment along the 
scale. 

The possibility of constructing a quantitative scale of complete- 
ness was considered and rejected because of the restricted time 
a^ilable for basic analysis of the data. Instead, it was decided 
that an expert in day care programs would be used to sort the 
responding day care centers into three categories. A, B, and C. 
Type A is tl^ most nearly custodial group of centers and Type C 
the group with most nearly complete programs. In reviewing 
the results of the study it should be kept in mind that the three 
types represent segments of a continuum with all of the associated 
boundary problems in classification. 

The following variables were considered by the day care expert 
in determining the classification into which each center fell; the 

facility, the staff, the equipment, the program, and the ancillary 
services. 

After reviewing each of these variables the day care expert 
classified each center as Type A, B or C where; 
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Type A, Custodial} Offers food, shelter, and adult 

supervision, but makes no attempt to provide 
education or other services, such as health 
care or family counseling; 

Type B, Educational; Offers food, shelter, adult super- 
vision, and some kind of educational program; 

Type C, Developmental; Offers food, shelter, adult 

supervision, an educational program, and all 
or some of the following components — health 
care, parent participation, counseling, social 
and creative activities. 

While this classification was subjective, and it is impossible to 
eliminate all value judgements from such a procedure, nevertheless, 
the attempt was made to identify descriptive program elements which 
characterize various centers without judging the worth of these 
elements. For example, centers that had written schedules and 
educational materials were categorized as Type B. Whether or not 
the center had an effective educational program , or even whether 
or not an educational progreim is preferable to the free play in a 
Type A center, were not considered in this classification. 

The expert classified the day care centers as follows: 



A — Custodial day care 26.3% 

B -- Educational day care 48.4% 

C — Developmental day care 25.3% 

Total 1^.0% 



Since this classification is used as an important part of the 
analysis, it Wcis decided to te^t the extent to which the. classification 
might be repeated by another expert. For this purpose, six groups 
of five operator responses were drawn at random with the restric- 
tions that each group would contain not less than one classified A by 
the expert, not less than one cleissifled C and not less than two clas- 
sified B. 
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The order within the groups was randomized and the groups were 
presented independently to each of two additional experts who 
were not told the original ratings nor the random balancing within 
groups. The additional two experts were asked to cleissify all as 
A, B, and C and then to rank each group of five according to 
completeness of program. The results are presented in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. The initial rater is denoted by "X" and the tw'o 
additional raters as "Y" and "Z". There was no communication 
among them during or before the experiment. 

The summary ratings are as follows: 

Frequency of rating 
Rating X Y Z 

A 10 15 11 

B 13 9 14 

C 7 6 5 

There appears to be some tendency for Y to discount more heavily 
minor additions to custodial programs. 

The ratings of X are compared with the ratings of Y as follows: 

Rated by Y 

Rated by X A B C 

A 10 

B 5 6 2 

C 3 4 - 

The two cases above the diagonal cells compared to eight below are 
indicative of a more stringent scale by Y than by X. 

The comparison between X and Z is as follows: 

Rated by Z 

Rated by X A B C 

A 9 1 

B 2 11 

C 2 5 
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Again, than© Is some tendency for Z to rate more severely than X, 
These combined results are statistically significant at the 0. 1 
probability level . 



Rankings by Y and Z are as follows; 

Ranking by Z 



Ranking by Y 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 



1 2 3 4 5 

3 3 

3 2 1 

1 4 1 

1 4 
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The coincidence of rankings Is clear evidence of the ability to 
discriminate along the scale of completeness. 



Finally , the ratings by X are compared against the average rankings 
of Y and Z as follows; 

Ranked by Y and Z (In parentheses) 

Rated by X 1 2 3 4 5 

A 1(1) 4(4) 5(5) 

B 3 3(6) 5(4) 1(2) 1(1) 

C 3(6) 3(1) 1 

The evidence Is clear that the ratings of X were essentially sub- 
stantiated by Y and Z. That Is, only one case rated A by X re- 
ceived a ranking below 4 by either Y or Z and only one case 
rated C by X received a ranking above 2. Upon the basis of 
this evidence, one can conclude that thfere ai-\5 underlying dlf^ 
ferences among the centers which are reflected In the given 
ratings. 

Table 2. 1 shows profiles of the A, B and C types- with respect to 
particular characteristics . This table Is quite detailed, but 
serves both to characterize the completeness-of-program 
types and to provide an overview of the analytical tables that 
follow. Some grasp of the range In program and operating 
characteristics Is provided by the comparisons among types. 



Category B represents a conglomerate of characteristics, but the 
category C (more complete) with category A (more 
IS revealing. In general, category C centers are newer, 
more, often operated by community agencies (and more often 
nonproprietary ), have more child sized equipment and facilities, 
have f^re equipment, have substantially morfe extensive health 

pc^rer or otherwise disadvantaged 
® Involvement, charge slightly higher 

fees (w^n they charge), receive more government support in plan- 
ning and organizing, and report more concern with the problems of 
raising money, or 



Operators were asked if their center was 
making) organization." 



"a proprietary (profit- 
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Table 2. 1 Profiles of day care centers by category 



Characteristics 


Catesgory 

A 


Category 

B 


Category 

C 


{ 

1 . General characteristics 








Median months in operation 


Over 60 


Over 60 


37 


Number of children per center 


33 


49 


52 


Percent of children full day 


84 


64 


80 


Percent of children under 2 years 


9 


2 


0 


Percent of minority group children 


45 


34 


61 


Percent with waiting lists 


30 


52 


78 


Percent that accept handicapped/ 
retarded children 


49 


53 


60 


Percent proprietary 


79 


68 


17 


Percent operated by; 








Community action agencies 


0 


2 


46 


Churches 


12 


25 


8 


Private companies* 


78 


63 


22 


2. Facilities and equipment 








Percent who own facilities 


79 


63 


18 


Percent with buildings built 
before 1 945 


25 


22 


19 


Percent in building used exclusive- 
ly for day car^ 


46 


53 


48 


Percent with chilcHsized: 








Wash basins 


39 


65 


51 


Toilets 


33 


56 


52 


Tables and chairs 


94 


100 


100 



* Includes the response "ho one", since there is reason to believe these 
are largely privately owned 
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Table 2. 1 Profiles of day care centers by category (Cont'd.) 



Characteristic 


Category 

A 


Category 

B 


Category 

C 


Percent with isolation space 
for the sick 


70 


92 


85 


Percent with indoor muscle develop- 
ment equipment 


. 54 


91 


100 


Average replacement cost $ 


1 19 


259 


350 


Percent with quiet play equipment 


96 


99 


100 


Average replacement cost $ 


104 


292 


336 


Percent with equipment for art work 


90 


98 


100 


Average replacement cost $ 


76 


225 


239 


Percent with doll play and house- 
keeping toys 


90 


96 


100 


Average replacement cost $ 


95 


237 


318 


Percent with musical toys and 
instruments 


79 


96 


99 


Average replacement cost $ 


184 


399 


388 


Percent with center-owned outdoor 
play equipment 


96 


95 


90 


Average replacement cost $ 


352 


568 


500 


Percent with science equipment 


21 


67 


87 


Average replacement cost $ 


121 


148 


144 


Percent with cots, cribs, mats 


98 


96 


100 


Average replacement cost $ 


335 


439 


496 


Percent with audiovisual equipment 


83 


88 


87 


Average replacement cost $ 


322 


464 


418 
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Table 2.1 Profiles of day care centers by category (Cont'd.) 



Characteristic 


Category 

A 


Category 

B 


Category 

C 


Percent with other special 
equipment 


15 


29 


39 


Average replacement cost $ 


1 16 


371 


419 


Total replacement cost, all 
equipment all centers $(000's) 


6,918 


25, 194' 


1 1 , 955 


Average* replacement cost 
alt equipment all centers $ 


■i i415 


2,878 


3,062 


Average* replacement cost 
per full day child all equipment $ 


51 


91 


74 


3. Programs 




'--i 




Percent with written activity 
schedule 


18 


60 


91 


Percent keeping various records: 








Background information 


77 


97 


96 


Medical records 


72 


98 


100 


Attendance records 


94 


98 


100 


Developmental records 


26 


49 


86 


Percent requiring physical 
examination 


78 


93 


75 


Percent having the following 
arrangements for emergency: 








Hospital/ciinic 


32 


49 


66 


Physician 


44 


66 


73 


Nurse 


7 


28 


63 



]|e 

Average based upon all centers whether or not they reported having 
such equipment 
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Table 2. 1 Profiles of day care centers by category (Cont'd.) 



Characteristic 


Category 

A 


Category 

B 


Category 

C ' 


Percent with various examination 
programs and services; • 








Physical examinations 


5 


8 


73 


Dental examinations 


3 


7 


70 


Vision tests 


B 


19 


86 


Speech tests 


0* 


7 


64 


Hearing tests 


6 


13 


71 


Psychological testing 


2 


7 


67 


Social work 


4 


14 


74 


Percent serving various meals to 
full— day children: 








Breakfast 


51 


27 


55 


Lunch 


95 


96 


98 


Dinner 


15 


3 


0 


Morning snack 


76 


89 


84 


Afternoon snack 


97 


97 


95 


Percent providing care for school 
children 


59 


65 


33 


Percent that allow attendance with 
illness 


66 


62 


56 


4. Staff 








Percent of centers reporting any 
certified teachers 


5 


. 43 


62 



* 

Less than 0.5 percent 



Table 2. 1 Profiles of day care centers by category (Cont'd.) 



Characteristic 


Category 

A 


Category 

B 


(Category 

C 


Number of certified teachers per 
center (all centers) 


0.06 


0.82 


1 .19 


Number of full-day dnildren per 
certified teacher 


470 


39 


35 


Number of total staff per center 
using foreign language in working 
with non-English speaking children 


0.12 


0.21 


0.66 


Full-day equivalent children * 
per certified teacher (median) 


14 


1 1 


11 


Full-day equivalent children per 
total staff (median) 


12 


1 1 


4 


Full-day equivalent children per 
child-related staff persons (median) 


15 


14 


6 


Number of centers reporting any 
volunteers 


3 


5 


12 


Full-day equivalent children per 
volunteer staff pe rson" (median) ** 


39 


13 


7 


Monthly salary of child-related 
service personnel per full day 
equivalent child (median) $ 


14 


26 


44 


5. Parent characteristics 








Ratio of one parent to two parent 
households 


0.33 


0.37 


0.93 


Percent of families with income 
under $4, OCX) 


18 


16 


59 



Part— day children were weighted as one half of full-day children in 
computing full-day equivalent enrollment. 

** Computed for centers with volunteer staff . 
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Table 2.1 Profiles of day care centers by category (Cont'd.) 



Characteristic 


Category 

A 


Category 

B 


Category 

C 


Percent of families with incxjme of 
$8,000 and over 


28 


45 


17 


Percent of mothers working 


97 


91 


83 


Percent holding parent conferences 


57 


84 


92 


Perc:ent parent participation in: 
Caring for children 


3 


2 


28 


Policy making 


5 


9 


45 


Fund raising 


8 


9 


46 


Repairing and making equipment 


6 


8 


37 


6. Fee schedules, cxjsts and rec:eipts 

Percent with same fee structure for 
each c^hild 


29 


22 


13 


Percent with fee dependent upon 
income and size of family 


0 


3 


0 


Percent with fees dependent upon 
number of children from same 
family 


64 


58 


14 


Average basic* weekly fee per 
child ($) 


12 


17 


16 


Average weekly fee for first child ($) 


13 


16 


17 


Average weekly fee for second child($ 


) 9 


1 1 


13 


Average weekly fee for third child($) 


8 


9 


11 


Percent making extra charges 
for food 


13 


6 


5 



*Computed for centers reporting a single fee schedule 
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Table 2.1 Profiles of day care centers by category (Cont'd.) 



Characteristic 


Category 

A 


Category 

B 


Catego»^y 

C 


Percent making extra charges 
for transportation 


7 


10 


7 


Costs * per month per full-day 
equivalent child (median) 


27 


45 


114 


Receipts * per month per ftill-day 
equivalent child (median) 


33 


56 


1 10 


7. Perceived needs and problems 








Percent reporting perceived needs 
of community: 








More day care for working 
mothers 


28 


46 


73 


More day care for nonworking 
mothers 


16 


31 


64 


More full-day programs 


27 


40 


78 


More part-day programs 


13 


31 


50 


More after school programs 


i 20 


32 


70 


Percent reporting specific operating 
problems: 








Parents late picking up children 


11 


3 


0 


Getting children 


6 


13 


2 


Getting qualified help 


8 


12 


17 


insufficient facilities and 
equ ipment 


4 


8 


17 



j|( 

Reported "total annual cost of operating your center" and "total annual 
gross receipts of your center" were divided by 12 times the full-day 
equivalent children. 
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Table 2.1 Profiles of day care centers by category (Cont'd.) 



Characteristic 


Category 

A 


Category 

B 


Category 

C 


Lack of money 


12 


29 


37 


Parents do not pay on time 


26 


12 


7 


8. Licensing 








Percent of centers licensed 


84 


93 


89 


Percent with licensing in process 


12 


2 


3 


9. Government assistance 








Percent receiving Government 
assistance in planning and 
organizing 


6 


37 


76 


10. Structures and community type 








Percent in various structures: 








Single dwelling residence 


72 


33 


10 


Day care building 


1 1 


30 


17 


Churc^ 


10 


24 


34 


Comnf^unity Center 


0 


0 


16 


School ' 


1 


1 


10 


Percent in various community 
types: 








Residential — one-family homes 


76 


67 


56 
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Table 2. 1 Profiles of day care centers by category (Cont'd.) 



Characteristic 


Category 

A 


Category 

B 


Category 

C 


Residential-apartment buildings 


0 


6 


25 


Nonresidential — institutional aind 
commercial 


10 


17 


4 


Rural 


7 


4 


6 


percent judged "good" by interviewer: 
Internal conditioh 


65 


' 

83 


64 


External condition 


63 


83 


67 
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2.2 



Sampling errors 



Data reported in tables later in this section are based upon 289 
interviews with center operators and 134 interviews with family 
day care homes.* These sample sizes are small enough that 
nontrivial sampling error exists. In general, one can place 
substantial reliance on overall ratios or averages (such as total 
enrollment, total costs, and so on). The sampling reliability of 
the estimates declines as the universe is subdivided. That is, 
estimates by ownership (or operation) are less reliable than 
estimates for the entire universe of centers, and estimates by 
size class within type of ownership (or operation) are based 
upon so few interviews that they should be considered only as 
rough guides. Since even rough estimates have value for the 
patterns they reveal, such data have been reported completely 
without additional rounding to reflect the uncertainty of the 
estimates. The reader is warned, however, that estimates 
taken from cells in cross tabulations have doubtful validity 
when considered in isolation from the patterns portrayed by 
the remaining cells in the table. 

In order to quantify sampling errors, estimated coefficients of 
variation** were computed for selected statistics. The method 
of computation is outlined in Appendix A, and, as indicated 
there, the "method of collapsed strata" leads to overestimates 
of the sampling error. 

Some of the estimates derived from the 289 interviews with 
center operators are shown in Table 2.2. The magnitude of 
the quantity being estimated is also shown in Tabl'.-. 2.2. The 
coefficient of variation multiplied by 1 .6 defines a neighborhood 
around the "true value" within which about 90 percent of sample 
estimates would lie. For example, in Table 2.2 the coefficient 
of variation for the number of day care centers is O.tO, so one 
can reasonably expect that the estimate of 17,500 such centers 
is within 16 percent of being correct. 

Coefficients of variation are shown for selected data from the 
survey of family day care homes in Table 2.3. The generally 
larger coefficients of variation for the day care home questions 
reflect the smaller sample of such establishments "captured" 
in the house to house canvass. 

*Twenty-seven operator responses were reclassified as day 
care home responses because of the small number of children 
cared for. 

**The coefficient of variation is the standard error divided by 
the quantity being estimated. (See Section 4.2.2 "Sampling error") 

O 
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Table 2.2 Estimated coefficients of variation of selected 
statistics from the operator questionnaire 



Statistic 


Estimated coefficient 
of variation 


Approximate 
magnitude 
being estimated 


1 . Total number of centers 


0.10 


17,500 


2. Total enrollment* 


0.09 ! 


570,000 


3. Enrollment in type C centers 


0.19 


160,000 


4. E nrollment in size class 
13-29 


0.10 


145,000 


5. Enrollment in proprietary 
centers 


0.15 


290,000 


6. Average enrollment per 
center 


0.05 


33 


7. Average enrollment per 
type C center 


0.12 


41 


8. Average enrollment per 
center of size class 1 3-29 


0.03 


21 


9. Average enrollment per 
proprietary center 


0.07 


28 


10. Proportion of centers that 
are type C 


0.19 


0.22 


11. Proportion of centers that 
are in size class 13-29 


0.08 


0.38 


12. Proportion of centers that 
are proprietary 


0.10 


0.59 


13. Average costs per child, 
all centers ($ per year) 


0.12 


670 


14. Average costs per center, 
all centers (,$ per year) 


0.15 


32,000 


15. Average costs per child, 
type C centers ($ per yeiar) 


0.11 


1,270 



* Enrollment is full-day enrollment throughout this table. 
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Table 2.3 Estimated coefficients of variation of selected statistics from 
the day care homes questionnaire 



Statistic 


Estimated coefficient 
of variation 


Approximate 
magnitude 
being estimated 


1 . Total number of day care 
homes 


0.15 


450,000 


2. Total children cared for in 
day care homes 


0.19 


825,000 


3. Children per home 


0.07 


1 .8 


4. Total full-day children 


0.17 


700,000 


5. Full— day children per Piome 


0.06 


1.6 


6. Proportion of children that 
are full-day 


0.03 


0.8 


7. Number of homes supported 
by fees only 


0.16 


430,000 


8. Proportion of homes 
supported by fees only 


0.02 


0.95 


9. Number of homes with 

weekly fees of $7 to $12.99 


0.18 


210,000 


lO. Proportion of homes with 
weekly fees of $7 to $12.99 


0.10 


0.5 
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2.3 



Day care centers 



2.3.1 Enrollment in day care centers and homes 

Table 2.4 shows that the estimated total number of children in day 
care is 1 .64 million, of whom 1 .29 million are full-time enrollees. 
Fifty-one percent of total enrollment is in day care homes (with 
the limitations on that definition described in Section 2.1). 

Interpretation of the figures on total enrollment requires one to 
keep in mind that the survey only encompassed those establishments 
that had at least one full-day child. Thus, the number of children 
in day care for part-days (less than 7 hours) is much greater than 
the 354,000 and shown in Table 2.4. In particular, half-day 
Head Start and nearly all other half-day enrichment or educational 
programs are not included. 

Table 2.5 shows enrollment by size clcisses euid completeness-of- 
program categories. As might be anticipated, the most nearly 
complete programs (category C) have higher percentage of enroll- 
ments of 30 or more and the least complete progreims (category A) 
have a higher percentage of enrollments in the size claiss "7 to 12. " 
Note that the establishments in size class "Less than 7" were not 
rated with respect to completeness of program. 

Teible 2.6 shows distributions of total enrollments by age of 
children. The tendency of day care homes to take younger children 
is clearly evident. Also, it is believed that enrollments in the 
6- and 7-year-old classes may represent largely either part-day 
care or enrollment in full -day educational programs. 

Table 2.7 shows full day enrollment by ethnicity by size of 
establishment for day care centers only. Comparable data were 
not obtained for day care homes. About 36 percent of total 
enrollment was black and 8 percent was other minorities. 

Minority enrollments tend to be largely in the larger day care 
centers. The large centers tend to be in areeis of high population 
density which also tend to have high minority group populations. 

Percent of centers that are proprietary and percent of total 
enrollment in proprietary centers are shown by size classes in 
Table 2.8. The small centers are predominantly proprietary 
and the large ones predominantly nonproprietary. This observa- 
tion is Important to keep in mind in interpreting all of the tables 
that show characteristics by size cleusses. 
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About 79 percent of enrollment in proprietary centers is made up 
of white children, compared to 33 percent in nonproprietary 
centers (Table 2.9). 

The extent to which demand for day care exceeds capacity of 
available facilities is of relevance to program planners. An 
estimated 52 percent of day care centers maintain waiting 
lists. This percentage includes those with zero children 
currently on the waiting lists as well as those with long waiting 
lists. 

Table 2. 10 displays some relevant data for day care centers with 
waiting lists. An estimated 124,000 children were on waiting 
lists at the time of the survey. This figure is about 16 percent of 
total day care enrollment in the institutions studied and 26 percent 
of the enrollment of those maintaining waiting lists. Waiting lists 
amount to 10 percent of enrollment of licensed proprietary centers, 
45 percent of licensed non proprietary enrollment, and 12 percent 
of unlicensed enrollment. (In all cases the denominator is 
enrollment of those centers that maintain waiting lists.) The 
extent of duplication among waiting lists is unknown. It should 
be noted that the concept of waiting lists can only be used as a 
partial indicator of the need for child care in centers since there 
may be duplication on waiting lists , arbitrary cut-offs imposed by 
the operators, ineligible entries, and so on. 

The distribution of the demand for day care is more apparent 
when compared with licensed capacity. The data in the last six 
columns of Table 2.10 are the result of the following computation: 

Number on waiting list plus enrollment 

minus licensed capacity. 

The fact that many centers have enrollment above licensed 
capacity increeises the apparent shortage of available "slots" 
from 19,000 to 33,000 for proprietary centers. About 63,000 
unfilled spaces are available, distributed equally between 
proprietary and nonproprietary centers. These, of course, do 
not offset the demand figures quoted above. 

Qver half of the day care centers reported that they accepted 
mentally or physically handicapped children, but most had no such 
children presently enrolled. Slightly over one percent of total 
enrollment was handicapped. The estimates are presented in 
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Table 2.11 . It is important to note that numbers in the cells 
of ihe table are small, representing relatively rare events. 
They have little validity with respect to individual cells, but 
the overall magnitude of handicapped enrollment may be 
reasonably well represented. 



Table 2,4 Estimated number of children and ffeicilities in full-day care by size class 
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Table 2.5 Estimated full day enrollment and percentage distribution by category 
of facility and size class 
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Tcible 2.6 Estimated percentage distribution of enrollment in day care by age of child 
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Table 2.7 Estimated percentage distribution of enrollment in full-day 
care by ethnic group 



Full-day 

enrollment 


, Total 
enrollment 


Percent of ethnic group 


White 

majority 


Black 


Spanish- 

American 


Othe 


7-12 


31,281 


88.7 


9.4 


1.3 


0.( 


13 - 29 


142,234 


69.1 


24.1 


4.3 


2.! 


30 to 44 


131,785 


55.6 


37.8 


5.5 


1 . 


45 - 59 


98,564 


57.4 


27.6 


13.5 


I.i 


60- 99 


95,996 


35.2 


56.7 


6.9 


1.J 


too cuid over 


74, 635 


39.8 


52.8 


6.6 


O.E 


Total 


574,495 


55.6 


36.2 


6.7 


1.£ 



Table 2.8 Estt mated perc^t^ige distribution of full-day enrollment 
by ownership pf centers 



Full-day 

enrollment 

class 


Total 
number of 
centers 


Total 
full- day 
enrollment 


Percent of 
total centers 
which 

are proprietary 


Percent of total 
fnjll-day enrollment 
in proprietary 
centers 


7-12 


3,439 


31 , 281 


72.3 


77.7 


13 - 29 


6,730 


142,234 


65.7 


65.4 


30-44 


3,659 1 


131,785 


52,6 


52.6 


0) 

to 

1 

in 


2,006 


98,564 


48.3 


47.0 


60-99 


1,295 


95,996 


34.8 


34.2 


1 00 and over 


417 


74,635 


21.2 


18.8 


Total 


17,546 


■ 574,495 


60.9 


51 .4 
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Table 2.9 Estimated enrollment and percentage distribution by ownership 
- of center and ethnicity of children 



Ownership 


Total 

enrollment 


Percent 
w hite 
majority 


Percent 

Black 


F^ercent 

other 


Proprietary 


287,906 


78.2 


15*0 


6.8 


Nonproprietary 


286,594 


33.0 


57.5 


9.5 


Total 


574,500 


55.6 


36.2 


8.2 
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Facilities and activities 
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About 60 percent of day care centers are proprietary centers . 

Table 2.12 shows that small centers are predominantly privately 
operated and that United Funds, community agencies and Community 
ActionAgencies play an increasing role in operation as centers 
become larger. Churches operate about 18 percent of the day care 
centers and welfare departments about 3 percent. 

Half of the centers operate in buildings used exclusively for day 
care; but exclifjsiye use of the building is, of course, highly related 
to size of center (Table 2.13). 

About 58 percent of facilities are owned by the operator j 22 per- 
cent are donated. While there appears to be some tendency toward 
higher rate of ownership, among the very small and very large 
centers (Table 2,14) the differences shown could easily be 
accounted for by sampling error. 

Table 2,15 shows the distribution of day care establishments by 
length of time in operation. The largiar centers tend to have 
been in operation longer than the smaller centers, but the 
differences. are not pronounced. Day care homes have been in 
operation about half as long as day ca^re centers. The data are 
not strictly comparable since the; day care home question was 
stated as "How long have you been caring for other people's 
children?" The major difference between centers and homes is 
not likely to have been influenced greatly by this wording. 

Around 95 percent of reporting centers are open five days per 
week, and the same percentage of full -day children attend five 
days. Flfty-twb percent open between 7:30 ahid 8:30 a, m., but 
35 percent open before 6:30. Two-thlfds close between 5 and 6 
p.m. Two-thlrdls are o^n between ten and eleven hours per day, 
and almost 90 percent aire open between nine and fourteen hours 
per day. About 89 percent are open for 12 months per year. 

Only 27 percent are exclusively full-day denters. i 

Table 2.16 shows that 22 percent of the buildings were constructed 
during or after 1965, 27 percent in the period 1955-1964, 20 pei 
cent during 1945-1^4, ,euid .32 percent ware built before 1945. The 
effect of a 29 percent nonresponse to this que^oh is unknown, but 
the reader should Be aware bf the nonresponse in interpreting the 
table. Q 

/ ■" "■ . ■■ ' ■ 
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Interviewers were asked to rate both exterior and interior 
fiacilities as "good", "felr", or "poor". The results are 
presented in Table 2.17. In view of the low validity of such 
ratings experienced die Sureau of, the Oensus m the 1Q0O 
Census of Housing, it is doubtful if much credence can be 
placed on the results of this part of the survey. 

About two-fifths of day care centers were in single dwelling 
units and another one-fifth each in churches and special build- 
ings for day care. Table 2.18 shows that the remaining one- 
fifth was scattered over a wide range of structures. Twenty- 
eight percent of proprietary day care centers are in buildings 
specially designed for day care and 12 percent of nonproprtetary 
centers were in such facilities. 



About two-thirds of day care centers are in neighborhoods of 
single femily dwelling units. Table 2.19 shows that over three- 
fourths of small centers and about half of large centers are thus 
located. Many of the large centers tend to be located in apart- 
ment areas or areas dominated by commercial buildings. Almost 
four out of five proprietary centers are in communities of single 
family homes. 



Safety features and child-related facilities vary widely by size 
of center as shown in Table 2.20. All centers reported having 
running water, wash basins, flush toilets and telephones. 

All centers reported use of an outdoor play area, and 93 percent 
of centers' reported a play area "belonging to" the center. 

Eight percent reported use of a private playground not belonging 
to the center and 11 percent use of a public playground. ^Cl early, 
some use more than one playground. Median square feet of play 
area per child was about 120 square feet, but there were wide 
variations. 

Median square .feet of floor space per child is shown in Table 
2.21 . The median is about 130 square feet for small centers euid 
62 square feet for centers with enrollments above 30. Note that 
this is total enrollment^ not just full day enrollment. Substantial 
reporting error was.antlcipa ted. in reporting square feet, but the 
stability of the medians shown in Table 2.21 is encouraging 
evidence that the data may have some substance. Nevertheless, 
the estimate of square feet may have been based on the gross size 
of the facility rather than on that area which is used for children. 
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A great amount of data were collected on specific kinds of ■ 

equipment available and its approxinnate replacement value . 

Such data have been summarized by category in Table 2.1 . 

A further summary of aggregate replacement values of equip- 
ment by size class is given in Table 2.22. Here, the increased 
value of equipment per center is evident as the size of the total 
enrollment increases. The value per child decreases, however. 

The extent to which various kinds of records are kept "is shown 
in Table 2.23. Extent of record keeping is clearly a function of 
size, particularly wit^i respect to developmental records. 

About half of the centers have emergency arrangements with 
hospitals or clinics, about 60 percent with physicians and about 
30 percent with nurses. Again, the existence of such arrange- 
ments is highly correlated with size of enrollment, as is shown 
in Table 2.24. About 60 percent permit attendance of children 
who have colds or minor illnesses, and such permission appears 
to be slightly negatively correlated with size (Table 2.25). About 
85 percent require physical examinations, ranging from 75 pei — 
cent of small centers to 100 percent repbrted by large centers 
(Table 2.26). 

Availability of various heal U t- related tests and examinations and 
social work is shown in Table 2.27. Few centers provide these 
services as part of the enrollment fee. When such services are 
available they are most often paid for by an outside source. There 
are Insufficient observations to analyze availability of specific 
services by size of day care center. However, Table 2.28 shows 
that relatively few proprietary centers offer health and social 
services and that, typically, about half of the nonproprietary 
centers offer such tests and services. 

Few questions were asked that reveal the nature of enrichment 
programs undertaken at the centers. It was felt that direct 
questions of this nature would lead to self-serving responses. 
'However, a question was asked to ascertain whether a written 
schedule was maintained and, if it was , the Interviewer was 
asked to obtain a copy. A substantial number of schedules (or 
prograrh descriptions) were obtained and are Available for 
further analysis. 



The very fact that a written schedule is maintained indicates 
something about the orgeunization of the center. A more meaningful 
association between enrichment and schedule might have been 
obtained by separating those centers for which a written schedule 
is needed to satisfy regulation. Table 2.29 shows the percent of 
centers maintaining such a schedule, by size class anc;l by ownership 
of center. Clearly, maintenance of a schedule is positively 
correlated with size and with nonproprietary status. 

About 40 percent of centers reported serving breakfast, nearly all 
served lunch, and only about 5 percent served dinner. Morning 
and afternoon snacks are served by 85 percent and 96 percent of 
the centers respectively. Tabl4 2.30 shows that the larger centers 
tend to serve more meals than the small ones. 

The extent to which centers provide care for school children before 
and/or afteia-school is shown in Table 2.31 . Some such care is 
provided by about 56 percent of the centers. In approximately 10 
percent of all centers, a portion of their enrollment is composed of 
part-time children who are cared For before school; about 33 per- 
cent of centers have part-time children in after»-schopl programs 
and about 29 percent have some of their enrollment in before-and 
afterfc-school care. These need not be mutually exclusive categories 
since operators were asked to note how many children participated 
in each of these arrangements. 

Programs offered to before— and after-school children are shown 
in Table 2.32. About half offer recreational programs,and a fifth 
educational programs. About 9 percent offer remedial programs. 

Of those who care for school children, about 22 percent offer 
breakfast and 88 percent serve an afternoon snack. One-third 
serve lunch, and 16 percent a morning snack. It is not known 
to what extent the high incidence of serving lunch is due to 
split school schedules, or to the assumption of this role for 
absent parents during a normal schedule. 



Table 2.12 Estimated percentage distribution of centers operated by 
day care operating agencies by enrollment 
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Table 2. 13 Estimated percentage distribution of day care centers 
by use of facilities and enrollment 



Full-day 

enrollment 


Estimated 

Total 

centers 


Percent of buildings 


Exclusively 
for day care 


Not used exclusively 
for day care 


7-12 


3,439 


23.4 


76.6 


0> 

CM 

1 

CO 


6,730 


51.1 


48.9 


30 - 44 


3,659 


59. 1 


40.9 


45 - 59 


2,006 


61.6 


38.4 


60-99 


1,295 


65.5 


34.5 


100 and over 


417 


74.3 


25.7 


Total 


17,546 


50.2 


49.8 



Table 2. 14 Estimated percentage distribution of day care centers 
by ownership of facilities and enrollment 
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Percent reported 


Full-day 

enrollment 


Estimated 

Total 

centers 


Owned 


Rented 


Donated and other 


7 


12 


; 3,439 


78.2 


10.6 




11.2 


13 


29 


6,672 


56.8 


19.2 




24.0 


30 


44 


3,659 


45.6 


30.8 




23.6 


45 


59 


2,006 


, 51 .0 , 


42.0 




7.0 


60 


99 


1,2^ 


49.4 


17.9 




32.7 


100 


and over 


417 


66.2 

• j 


0.0 




33.8 


Total 


17,546 


57.7 


22.0 




20.3 



41 



Table 2.15 Estinated number of day care establishments fc)y length of time in operation 
and enrollment 
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Table 2.16 Estimated percentage distribution of day care centers 
by age of faciliti^ and enrollment 



Full-day 

enrollment 


Estin^ted 

total 

centers - 


Percent centers built in:* 


1965 to 
present 


1955- 

1964 


1945- 

1954 


* Before 
1945 


7-12 


3,439 


15.4 


33.8- 


26.4 


24.4 


13 - 29 


6,730 


26.3 


32.0 


12.5 


29.2 


30-44 


3,659 


19.2 


23.5 


23.3 


34.0 


45-59 


2,006 K 


21.6 


3.3 


34.1 


41.0 


60-99 


1,295 


34.4 


33.2 


0.0 


32.4 


100 and over 


417 


0.0 


16.6 


26.9 


56.5 


Total 


17,546 


21.8 


26.9 


19.8 


31.5 



*Percentages exclude items not reported . 
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Table 2.19 Estimated percentage distribution of day care centers by the nature of neighborhood 
in which center is located and enrollment 
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Categories are not mutually exclusive . 



Table 2.21 Estimated median square feet in centers by enrollment 



Total 

enrollment 

class 


Average 

enrollment 


Median 

square 

feet 


Median 
square feet 
per average child 


7-12 


10.5 


1,370 


100 


T3 - 29 


21.0 


1,715 


82 


30-44 


37.0 


2,310 


62 


45-59 


50.4 


3,130 


62 


60-99 


75.0 


4,590 


61 



Table 2.22 Estimated replacement value of equipment in day care 
centers by enrollment 



Total 

enrollment 


Total 

centers 


Total 

enrollment 

(OOO's) 


Total value 
of equipment 
$000*s 


Value per 
center ($) 


Value per 
child ($) 


7-12 


3,439 


70 


4,965 


1,444 


71 


0) 

CM 

1 

00 


6,730 


242 


15,444 


2,295 


64 


30-44 


3,659 


162 


9,461 


2,586 


58 


45 - 59 


2,006 


111 


6,799 


3,389 


61 


60-99 


1,295 


126 


5,093 


3,933 


40 


More than 
100 


417 


86 


2,260 


5,420 


26 


Total 


17,546 

\ 


797 


. 44,022 


2,509 


55 
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Table 2.24 Estimated percents of day care centers with emergency services by enrollment 
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Table 2.25 Estimated percents of day care centers allowing children to attend 
with minor illnesses by enrollment 
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Includes combinations of above possibilities 



Table 2.28 Estimated percents of day care centers pi"oviding health- 

rdlated examinations and services by ownership of centers 



Service provided 


Percent of centers phoviding services 


Proprietary 


Nonproprietary 


Physical examinations 


4.4 


48.5 


Dental examinations 


3.8 


44.0 


Vision tests 


12.8 


59.2 


Speech tests 


4.2 


39.0 


Hearing tests 


9.4 


45.9 


Psychological tests 


3.5 


42.0 


Social work 


4.6 


54.4 
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Table 2.29 Estimated percent of day care centers maintaining a 
written schedule by enrollment and ownership 



Category of center 


Percent 


Full-day enrollment 




7-12 


45.1 


13 - 29 


50.1 


30-44 


67.0 


45-59 


42.9 


60 - 99 


91.4 


100 and over 


72.4 


Ownership 




Proprietary 


39.9 


Nonproprietary 


78.6 


Total 


55.4 



Table 2.30 Estimated percents of day care centers which offer meal service by kind 
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Table 2 1 32 Estimated percents of day care centers with various programs offered to 
children attending center before and/or after school by enrollment 
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2.3.3 Staff of Day Care Centers 

Section IV of the Operator Questionnaire elicited information 
concerning staff positions, age, race, sex, educational lev^l, 
major area of study, annual salary, and years of related 
experience of day care center staff. These questions were 
analyzed to provide a national profile. This section represents 
the principal findings from that analysis. 

Table 2.33 shows an estimated total day care center staff of 
127,000, of whom 75,000 are full-time. Note that these figures 
do not include persons operating family day care homes (see 
Section 2. 1 for definitions). About 62 percent of total staff is 
child related, i.e., teachers and teachers' aides, and approxi- 
mately the same percentage applies to full-time staff as well. 

The true proportion may be somewhat greater because it is 
likely that some directors and cissistant directors also maintain 
significant child contact. 

The above data, as well eis those that follow, are bcised upon 
289 responses to the operator questionnaire and are subject to 
the sampling errors discussed in Section 2.2. Little credence 
can be given to estimated numbers of nurses, for example, but 
estinnated numbers of child related personnel should be subject 
to something like a 10 to 15 percent error (i.e., a 10 to 15 per- 
cent coefficient of vau^iatlon. 

Table 2.34 shows the educational level of the day care center 
staff by positions. About one-fourth of the teachers have 
college degrees and about 35 percent have had no college 
training. As could be anticipated, professional supportive staff 
tend to have high levels of education and non-professional suppor- 
tive-staff tend not to have had education beyond high school. 
Directors tend to have educational levels that match those of 
teachers,and teachers* aides tend to have educational levels 
similar to those of non^professional supportive personnel. 

Relationship of salary to position is shown in Table 2.35. 
Nonresponse was high with respect to the salary question for 
directors eind it should be kept in mind that the distributions 
shown are only for those who repiorted . Percent of response 
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for the positions shown is given at the bottom of the table. Little 
relicince, therefore, can be placed upon the reported salaries of 
directors. Note that the data are presented only for full-time 
staff. Hours of part-time staff are so variable that to include 
them as equivalent monthly salaries might be meaningless. 

Only minor differences in educational levels of total staff are 
shown by ethnicity in TcUale 2.36. About 62 percent of staff are 
white, 34 percent black and 4 percent ethnic minorities. Table 
2.37 also shows that there are no startling differences in salaries 
by ethnicity. 

Age distributions of day care center staff are shown in 
Table 2.38. Mediain ages are in the middle thirties and there 
are relatively few full-time staff members over 65 or under 18. 
Eleven percent of the part-time staff are under 18 years of age, 
however, euid 19 percent under 21 . 

Relationship of median salaries to age is shown for full-time 
staff in Table 2.39. The figures show a plateau of salaries in 
the age group 21 to 49 years. 

Relationship of salaries to sex of staff is shown in Table 2.40. 

Note, however, that comparisons cannot be very reliable because 
only about 6 percent of the staff were male. Educational levels , 
by sex, are shown in Table 2.41 . Considering the small number 
pf males reported, the distributions are remarkably similar. 

Medicun salaries by years of relevant experience are shown in 
Table 2.42, aind by educational level in Tsible 2.43. There are 
only minor salary differences over a broad rainge of experience 
levels} however, salaries do tend to increase as education level 
increases . . --Similarly ,. time at the center is generally unrelated 
to educational level and to salaries is shown in Table 2.44. 

College majors of staff with some college training are examined 
in Table 2.45. Majors in education are predominant. Around 
16 percent of those staff members for whom college majors were 
reported have had some nursery or day care training. 

Percents of centers having staff certified in some applicable 
specialty are shown in Table 2. 46. Twenty-three percent reported 
certifications in elementary education, 14 percent in nursery- 
kindergarten , and 12 percent in early childhood development. 
Clearly, the larger centers are more likely to have teachers with 
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certifications than the snnaller centers. Specialties in which 
certifications are held are shown in Table 2.47. Here, the use 
of supporting staff by large centers reduces the proportion of 
total staff that is certified, making the second column not very 
meaningful. Since the small centers are primarily one-person 
operations, eind since meiny Of these persons are certified 
teachers, the proportion of their total staff that is certified is 
quite high. A meaningful figure, not broken down by size of 
center, is that the number of certified teachers makes up 
approximately 1 1 percent of total administrative and child- 
contact personnel. 

Relationship of ownership and operation to staff qualifications 
and salaries is shown in Tables 2.48 and 2.49. The displayed 
differences could largely be accounted for by sampling variation 
except for the tendency of churches and private companies to 
pay lower salaries. 

Table 2.50 shows salary distributions by the three categories. 

The upward progression of salary scales from category A 
(essentially custodial) to category C (most nearly complete) is 
readily apparent. Table 2.51 shows that differences in educational 
level may partly account for the higher salaries paid by category C 
centers . 

Thirty-eight percent of the centers reported use of recruiting to 
obtain staff, 26 percent reported referrals by public agencies, 

57 percent reported that applicants apply on their own and 48 per- 
cent reported referral of c^splicants by friends or associates. 

Table 2.52 shows the wider range of sources used by the large 
centers. This is partly due to the fact that larger centers are 
more often operated by public agencies. For example, 60 per- 
cent of centers operated by United Funds, community organizations, 
or Community Action Agehcies h^ employees referred by public 
agencies, but only 18 percent of proprietary centers reported 
such referrals. 

Twenty-eight percent of the centers reported "quite a bit" or 
"some" difficulty in hiring, and there were no major differences 
between proprietary and nonproprietary centers. About 15 percent 
reported that qualifications of applicants were a serious problem 
and about 13 percent that low salary was a serious problem. Neither 
working hours nor location of center emerged as a significant problem 
in recruiting staff. The data are shown in Tables 2.53 and 2.54. 
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Table 2,33 Estimated number of staff in various categories in day 
care centers full-time or part-time 



Position 


Total 


Full - 

time 

staff 


part- 

time 

staff* 


Administrative staff 








Directors and assistant 
directors 


20,686 


18,833 


2,053 


Clerical 


2,588 


1 ,347 


1,241 


Child related staff 








Teachers, head teachers 
and supervisors 


41,521 


28,774 


12,747 


Teachers' aides 


36,968 


18,193 


18,795 


Supportive 








Cooks, custodians, drivers 


16,352 


6,213 


10,139 


Nurses 


1,307 


380 


927 


Social workers 


1,068 


742 


326 


Other 


1,069 


540 


529 


Volunteers 


4,738 


56 


4,682 


Total 


126,517 


75,078 


51,439 



•includes about 2^000 whose emiployment schedule is unknown 
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Professional 

supportive 


8.4 
29.8 
38. 6 
16.4 
6.8 
0.0 


100.0 

100.0 

431 

1 ,662 


Nonprofessional 

supportive 

1 


55.3 

30.3 
12.2 

2.2 

0.0 

0.0 


100.0 

92.1 

less than 
300 

6,213 


Teachers* 

aides 


63.9 

24.4 

11.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


100.0 

96.1 

less than 
^300 

18,193 


Teachers "* 


30.1 

34.8 

23.9 
5.3 
0.9 
0.0 


100.0 

94.3 

358 

28,774 




Clerical 


19.5 

30.1 

43.3 

7.1 

0.0 

0.0 


100.0 

95.0 

401 
1 ,347 


Directors * 

1 ■ 1 ■ - 


O N rf O 05 <0 

• a ■ ' • a • a 

CM ^ <D O CO ir- 

^ a- CM T- 


100.0 

69.1 

355 

18,833 


Salary 
per month($) 


300 or less 

301 - 400 
4C*1 - 600 
601 - 800 
801 - 1,000 

1 ,001 or more 

Total 

Percent. 

responding 

Median salar^<$) 
Total staff 
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* Includes assistant directors — the median salary of directors only is $400 per month 
^^Includes head teacher and teacher supervisors 



Table 2.36 Estimated percentage distribution of total day 

care center staff by specified levels of education 
and ethnicity 



Educational 
level (yrs.) 


White 


Black 


Other* 


i^ss than 8 


3.3 


5.1 


14.9 


Some high school 


10.5 


16.4 


23.2 


High school graduate 


37.8 


40.8 


33.6 


Some college 


27.8 


26.6 


19.9 


College graduate 


16.2 


9.1 


7.2 


Some postgraduate 


4.4 


2.0 


1.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Percent by ethnicity 


62.2 


33.6 


4.2 



*Includes Spanish-American, Oriental-American, American 
Indian, and other (unspecified) 



Table 2.37 Estimated percentage distribution of full-time day 
care center staff by salary and ethnicity 



Salary ($) 


White 


Black 


Other 


Less than 300 


41.5 


42.9 


59.6 


301 - 400 


29.2 


26.2 


20.4 


401 - 600 


23.5 


23.4 


18.6 


601 - 800 


4.3 


5.9 


1.4 


801 - 1,000 


1.2 


1.2 


0.0 


1,001 or over 


0.3 


0.4 


0.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Percent by ethnicity 


62.2 


33.6 


4.2 
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Table 2.38 Estimated percentage distribution of day care center 
staff by age and full-time or part-time 



Age (yrs.) 


Total 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Less than 1 8 


4.4 


0.4 


10.7 


18-20 


5.8 


4.2 


8.4 ’ 


21-25 


15.8 


16.6 


14.5 


26-34 


19.8 


22.3 


16.4 


35 - 49 


33.0 


34.7 


29.5 


50 - 64 


18.1 


19.0 


16.8 


65 or over 


? 3.1 


2,8 


3.7 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Median age 


36.4 


37.3 


35.0 



Table 2.39 Estimated median monthly salaries of full-time day 
care center staff by age of staff 



Age 


Median Salaries ($) 


Under 18 


Less than 300 


18-20 


305 


21 - 25 


343 


26-34 


330 


35-49 


333 


50 - 64 


Less than 300 


65 or over 


Less than 300 
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Table 2.40 Estimated percentage distribution of full-time day care 
center staff by monthly salary and sex 



Salary le\^l ($) 


Male 


Female 


Less than 300 • 


22.2 


44.1 


301 - 400 


30.1 


27.3 


401 - 600 


67.1 


23.1 


601 - 800 


16.7 


4.2 


801 - 1 ,000 


2.0 


1.1 


1 ,001 or more 


1 .9 


0.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


Percent by sex 


5.7 


94.3 


Medieu^ salaries ($) 


393 


322 



Table 2.41 Estimated percentage distribution of full-time day care 
center staff by educational level and sex 



Educational level 


Male 


Female 


Less than 8 yrs. 


5.5 


4.6 


Some high school 


8.1 


10.4 


High school graduate 


27.5 


39.5 


Some college 


28.8 


29.7 


College graduate 


18.6 


12.9 


Some postgraduate 


11.5 


2.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


Percent by sex 


5.8 


94.2 
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Table 2.42 Estimated median salaries of full-time day care 
center staff by years of experience 



Years of experience 


Median salaries ($) 


Less than 1 


Less than 300 


1 - 1.9 


324 


2 - 4.9 


349 


5 - 9.9 


382 


10-15.9 


368 


16 - 24.9 


334 


25 and over 


Less than 300 



Table 2.43 Estimated median years of related experience and median 
salaries of ftjll-time day care center staff by educational 
level 



Educational level 


Median 

experience (yrs. ) 


Median 
salary ($) 


Less than 8 years 


5.3 


Less than 300 


Some high school 


3.7 


Less than 300 


High school graduate 


3.4 


Less than 300 


Some college 


3.9 


362 


College graduate 


5.3 


439 


Some postgraduate 


9.3 


445 
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Table 2.44 Estimated median time at center and median salary I 

of ftjll-time day care center staff by educational level 5 



Educational 

level 


Median time at 
center (yrs.) 


Median 
salary ($) 


Less than 8 years 


3.2 


Less than 300 


Some high school 


2.8 


Less than 300 


High school graduate 


2.3 


Less than 300 


Some college 


2.2 


362 


College graduate 


2.4 


439 


Some postgraduate 


2.7 


445 



Table 2.45 Estimated percentage distribution* of college-educated staff 1 

of day care centers by college major | 



Major area 


Sqnrie college 


College graduate 


Some postgraduate 


Education 


35.1 


47.9 


39.7 


Psychology 


■ 4.4 ^ . 


3.9 


8.0 


Sociology 


0.7 


5.0 


8.1 


Some nursery or 
day care training 


16.2 


18.2 


8.9 


Other 


r 43.5 


25.0 


35^3 


Total 


100.0 


|oo*o 


100.0 



* Percentage figures given in t^is table exclude "no answer" and "don't know" 
response categories. 
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: one staff member can qualify a center in more than one category. 



Table 2.47 Estimated percents of total staff certified in various child-related fields by 
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'Rercents do not add to 100 because of multiple certifications. 
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Table 2.49 Estimated percentage distribution of full-time day care center staff 
by ownership and operation of centers and by salary level and median 
salaries 
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Table 2.50 Estimated percentage distribution of salaries 

and median salaries of full-time day care center 
staff by category 



Salary 
dollars 
per month 


Category 

A 


l 

» ■ . ■ « ii-*- 

Category 

B 


Category 

C 


Less than 300 


76.1 


47.8 


26.3 


301 - 400 


16.1 


29.0 


29.8 


401 -600 


5.8 


18.2 


34.8 


601 - 800 


2.0 


3.9 


6.7 


801 - 1,000 


0.0 


0.8 


2.0 


1,001 or more 


0.0 


0.3 


0.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Median Salar^^$) 

ii 

i i: 


Less than 
300 


308 


380 
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Table 2.51 Estimated percentage distribution of total day care 
center staff by category and educational level 



Educational level 


Category 

A 


Category 

B 


Category 

C 


Less than 8 years 


10.0 


2.7 


4.4 


Some high school 


21 .0 


9.4 


14.9 


High school graduate 


51 .2 


40.8 


29.7 


Some college 


14.3 


29.2 


29.5 


College graduate 


2.1 


14.6 


16.9 


Some postgraduate 


1.4 


3.3 


4.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 





Table 2.52 Estimated percents of centers using various methods to recruit staff by enrollment 
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Table 2,53 Estimated percentage distribution of day care centers by difficulty in hiring 
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Table 2»54 Estimated percents of day care centers reporting difficulty in recruiting staff 
by kind of difficulty and enrollment 
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2.3.4 



Characteristics of Parents 



Some questions were asked to determine the characteristics 
of parents served by day care centers. In asking such questions 
it was realized that day care operators would have imperfect 
knowledge of the characteristics of the population they serve. It 
was believed, however, that their responses would yield a 
valuable perspective. 

One question asked the operators to estimate the percent of house- 
holds with various parental arrangennents. These percentages were 
weighted and recomputed to obtain the data of Table 2.55. It was 
estimated that about two-thirds were two-parent households and the 
other third were single parent households, nearly all of which were 
headed by women. Small centers serve disproportionately fewer 
single-parent households than do propri.etary centers. We have seen 
in earlier sections, however, that size and ownership are correlated. 

A question concerning employment status of the mother was also asked. 
Apparently, about 90 percent are working, 84 percent full time (Table 
2.56). The highest incidence of nonworking mothers is in the non- 
proprietary center. Since nonproprietary centers have a high proportion 
of the economically disadvantaged, one may suppose that the nonworking 
mothers are predominantly ooor. There is little evidence in these 
figures of use of day care as a baby sitting service for nonworking 
mothers who are occupied with other activities. 

The ofserator’s view of the parents’ economic status is also revealing. 
There was about a 20 percent nonresponse to this question, but that is 
unlikely to have accounted for the differences shown in Table 2.57. 

The table shows clearly the poorer economic status of families served 
by nonproprietary centers. Recognizing that operators' views of 
family income may be subject to considerable bias it is still interesting 
to note that median assumed income of parents using proprietary centers 
is $8,000, while for those using nonproprietary it is $3,800. 

Parent participation in center activities is much greater in nonproprietary 
centers theui in proprietary centers, as is shown by Table 2.58. It 
should be noted, however, that some nonproprietary centers are 
required to provide programs for parent participation in order to qualify 
for some types of funding. 

Operators were also asked their opinions concerning need for day care 
in their communities eind the. kinds of day care needed. The results are 
shown in Tables 2.59 eind 2.60. Operators of nonproprietary centers 
perceive more need for day care of all kinds than do operators of 
proprietary centers. 



Table 2.55 Estimated percentage distribution of center's parent population 
as reported by center operators by kind of household and center 
enrollment 



Kind of center 


Percent of parent population belonging to a 


Two-parent 

household 


One-parent household 


Female head 
only 


Male head 
only 


Non- 

response 


Full-day enrollment 










7-12 


83.4 


15.0 


1 .5 


0.1 


13 - 29 


69.5 


29.2 




0.3 


30-44 


63.8 


35.7 


0.4 


0.1 


45 - 59 


61 .6 


37.8 


0.5 


0.1 


60 - 99 


57.2 


41 .6 


1.0 


0.2 


More than 100 


52.0 


45.9 


1.8 


0.3 


Ownership 










Proprietary 


78.4 


20.6 


0.9 


0.1 


Nonproprietary 


54.7 


44.0 


1.0 


0.3 


All centers 


68.8 


30.1 


0.9 


0.2 
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Table 2.56 Estimated percentage distribution of mothers 'employment 
status as reported by center operators by enrollment 



Kind of center 


Percent of mothers working 


Percent of mothers 
not working 


Full-time 


fti,rt-time 


Full-day enrollment 








7-12 


79.3 


10.0 


10.7 


13-29 


87.6 


5.7 


6.7 


30-44 


82.5 


6.3 


11.2 


45 -* 59 


90.0 


5.0 


5.0 


60-99 


83.6 


3,7 


12.7 


More than 100 


65.2 


7.4 


27.4 


Ownership 






.f 


Proprietary 


87.2 


5.1 


7.7 


Nonproprietary 


79.8 


8.7 


11.5 


All centers 


84.3 


6.5 


9.2 
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Table'^2.57 Estimated percentage distribution of centers’ parents by annual family income and 
enrollment as reported by center operators 
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‘Multiple responses were allowed. 



Table 2.59 Estimated percentage distribution of need for day care for working mothers * nonworking 
mothers and other needs as perceived by center operators by enrollment and ownership of 
centers 
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Table 2.60 Estimated percentage distribution of need for day care for full day, part day, and after 
school as perceived by center operators by enrollment and ownership of centers 
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2.3.5 



Costs and revenues 



Operators of day care centers were asked to identify their principal 
source of funding and all sources from which they received any funding 
support. The questions have principal relevance to nonproprietary 
centers and the results are summarized in Table 2.61. Sixty-three 
percent receive funds from parent fees, 35 percent from community 
Action Agencies, 33 percent from welfare departments, 24 percent 
from community agencies (other than Community Action Agencies) and 
41 percent frohn churches. Table 2.61 shows that sources of funds 
differ widely as a function of size. The small centers receive a lot 
of support from churches and little support from community organi- 
zations, while this pattern is reversed for large centers. The middle 
sized centers are heavily supported by Community Action Agencies 
and welfare departments, and these middle sized centers received 
relatively less support from parent fees. 

Table 2.62 shows sources of support by principal funding source. 
Ciiurches are the most common principal funding source, followed 
closely by corhmunity Action Agencies. The relatively high proportions 
of centers receiving principal support from Community Action Agencies, 
other community organizations and welfare who also receive support 
from individuals, private companies, schools and universities is 
perhaps worth noting. Also, the relatively high proportion of 
United Fund agencies receiving support from all sources may be 
contrasted with the relatively small proportions of church funded 
centers receiving support from these same agencies. 

The differences in sources of revenue between proprietary and non- 
proprietary centers is shown in Table 2.63. Proprietary centers 
receive more than 98 percent of their revenues from parent fees 
while nonproprietary centers receive only about one-fifth from parent 
fees. The Department of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) is 
estimated to provide almost a third of the revenues for nonproprietary 
centers. Local governments provide about one-eighth, followed by 
community organizations. Community Action Programs (CAP) of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity (CEO), state governments and other 
sources. The estimates are, of course, subject to considerable 
sampling variation and should be used with some care, for at the 
local level, there probably is some confusion as to the source of 
Head Start funds. * 

On a weighted basis, about 83 percent of day care centers reported 
total revenues received, 84 percent of proprietary centers and 
81 percent of nonproprietary centers. With adjustment for nonresponse. 



♦Head Start funds are .budgeted'to OEO but delegated to HEW. 



total annual receipts for proprietary care centers are estimated at 
$220 million, or $410 per child (including both full day and part day 
children). For nonproprietary centers the corresponding estimates 
are $320 million total and $1 ,250 per child. 

Although parent fees are a principal source of revenue, the cost of 
such fees is frequently passed on to a public assistance agency. 

Table 2.64 shows that 74.6 percent of parent fees are paid by the 
parents themselves, 17.1 percent by some public assistance agency, 
and 5. 8 percent by some combination of parent funds and public 
assistance funds. The declining percent from parents only is evident 
as size of enrollment increases. 

The role of public assistance in paying the parent fees of enrollees 
is more striking when only nonproprietary day care centers are 
examined. In those centers, 40 percent of fees are paid by parents 
only, the same percentage by public assistance only, ar;d 18 percent 
by combination arrangements. 

About 30.4 percent of the proprietary centers and 31 .4 percent of the 
nonproprietary centers who reported fees reported a fixed weekly 
fee, regardless of income or number of children.* Average basic 
fees per week at these centers were estimated as $16.13 for pro- 
prietary centers and $12.89 for nonproprietary centers. Median fees 
were essentially the same. Percentage distributions of basic fees 
are shown in Table 2.65. TTie modal fee class for proprietary centers 
is $15 to $20, v\4iile nonproprietary centers show a bimodal distribution, 
possibly representing a policy of charging something near costs to 
parents capable of paying and substantially below costs to those 
below the poverty level. As shown in Table 2.66, however, the 
above observation does not hold for centers which vary their fees. 

It is common practice to charge a basic fee for the first child in 
a family and to redjce the fee for second and third children enrolled 
in the same center. Sixty— five percent of proprietary centers and 
27 percent of nonproprietary centers reported this fee structure. 
Percentage distributions by fees charged are shown in Table 2.66. 

The data can be summarized by their averages as follows: 



* Seven percent of- proprietary centers and 58 percent of nonproprietary 
centers did not report fee schedules or had fee schedules that were too 
complex to tabulate. 




•87 



Proprietary 



Nonproprietary 



First child 



$15.13 



$13. 18 



Second child 



$ 11.27 



$ 9.15 



Third child 



$ 9.81 



$ 5.87 



The sharper drop in nonproprietary centers may to some extent 
reflect the fact that increased numbers of children push the poverty 
line higher and therefore large families are more likely to be 
eligible for reduced fees. 

About a third of day care centers make adjustments of fees other than 
those based upon standard adjustments for number of children and 
income. The nature of such adjustments, as reported in an open- 
ended question, have not been tabulated. 

Only about 8 percent of centers reported additional charges for 
food. Responses were so scattered that an estimate of average 
increase per week is considered unreliable. About the same percent- 
age reported charging extra for transportation and for field trips. 

About 1 1 percent charged extra for insurance and almost none made 
extra charges for medical services. 

About 72 percent of proprietary centers and 80 percent of nonproprietary 
centers reported total costs. Since there is a wide'y varying mix 
of full-day and part-day enrollment, costs per child per day may not 
be very meaningful. In order to reduce noncomparability, full-day 
equivalent (FDE) enrollment was computed, giving part day enroll- 
ment one-half the weight of fuU-day enrollment. These adjusted 
enrollments were then divided ir.to total costs and total revenues to 
obtain costs and revenues per full-day equivalent child.* ** Simple 
averages of these ratios yield the following data on a montiTly basis; 



* Note, however, that children enrolled half day typically spend two and a half 
to three hours in the center, eat only a snack instead of lunch and two snacks 
and often do not nap. Therefore, the cost to the operator may be less 
than half of that of a full-day child who u sually spends nine to ten hours 
at the center and requires more toys, adult attention, etc. 
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Proprietary 


Nonpropr i e ta ry 




centers 


centers 


Cost per FDE child 


$38 


$95 


Revenue per FDE child 


$48 


$95 



The extent to which proprietors' income is included in costs is 
unknown, but the overall relationships are revealing. 
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lu'itiple responses were allowed. 



Table 2.62 Estimated percents of nonproprietary day care centers receiving various kinds 
of additional funding by principal source of funding 
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Table 2.63 Estimated percentage distribution of centers' annua I 

j'eceipts from various revenue sources and ownership 
of center 



Sources 


j Percent of annual receipts reported by: 


Proprietary 


Nonproprietary 


Total 


Parent fees 


98.7 


21 .5 


52.4 


Federal Government 








Department of Labor 


o.oj 


1,1 


0.7 


OEO (CAP) 


0.0 


8.3 


5.0 


HEW 


0.1 


31 .3 


18.8 


Other Federal 


0.6 


3.2 


2.2 


State government 


0.1 


5.5 


3.3 


Local gos/emment 


0.0 


12.5 


7.5 


Community organizations 


0.1 


9.2 


5.5 


Individual contributions 


0.1 


1.1 


0.7 


Other sources 


0.3 


6.3 


3.9 


Total percent received 


100.0 


100.0 

V ■ 


100.0 


Total dollars 








received (in thousands) 


179,824 


269,242 


449,066 
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Table 2.64 Estimated percents* of principal source from which child fees are paid to 
centers by enrollment 





Percentages do not add to 100 because of rounding error 
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2.4 



Family day care homes 



In Section 2.3 we have presented extensive data on day care 
centers (by definition, those with seven or more enrollees). 

Only selected data were presented for family day care homes 
(including those centers with full day enrollments less than 
seven). Here, we present more complete data on the day care 
homes and contrast them, where meaningful, with data from the 
day care centers. 

Recall that the primary source of data from day care homes was 
the household survey. Whenever a day care home was identified 
in the house-to-house canvass the operator was interviewed, if 
possible, and included in the data base. An earlier section showed 
these data to be subject to substantially more sampling variation 
than the center data. A different questionnaire form was used 
since many of the operator questions did not apply. (See Appendix 
E.) 



As presented earlier, an estimated 844,000 children are in 
day care in homes, of whom 712,000, or 84 percent are in 
full-day careC seven hours or more)t Again, this does not cover the 

entire population, since those day care homes tending only part- 
day children were excluded. This selectivity of the centers and 
homes may account for the observation that 72 percent of the 
center children were full day, compared to the 84 percent above 
for day care homes. In other words, the day cSire homes that 
were included in the sample had higher per unit ratios of full- 
dey to part-day children than did the day care centers. For 
example, a home with one full-day child and one part-day child 
would have been included and a center with one full— day and 
thirty part-day children would also have been included. 
Consequently, the composite proportions have been distorted. 

The higher proportion of full-day care in homes shown by this 
study therefore, is probably not representative of the entire day 
care universe. 

The ethnic composition of children car'ed for in day care homes 
is unknown, since the question was not asked. However, there 
is likely to be a strong correlation between ethnicity of operator 
and ethnicity of childreri. About 86 percent were white , 
and 7 percent were black', compared to 56 percent and 36 
percent for day care centers. Even accounting for sampling 
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variation it is clear that the black connmunity is relatively a 
nnuch greater user of organized day care than of family day 
care. Average enrollment per home was estimated at 1 .6, but 
separate estimates were not made for black and white 
operators. About half of the homes cared for only one child. 

About 22 percent reported that they accepted handicapped 
children, but the actual enrollment of such children in homes 
was trivial . 

In terms of the physical facilities and programs, major 
differences exist between centers and homes. Sevenly-eight 
percent were in single family dwellings compared to 39 percent 
for day care centers. Seventeen percent were in multiple 
family units. Three-fourths were in single family residential 
areas and 13 percent in rural areas, compared to 67 percent and 
5 percent for day care centers. 

Questions on value of equipment were not asked, but some 
estimates of percentages having certain facilities may help to 
characterize the population. An estimated 26 percent had fire 
extinguishers, 94 percent had flush toilets, about half had child- 
sized tables and chairs, 88 percent had telephones, half had 
isolation space for the sick, 96 percent had television sets and 
78 percent had cots, cribs, and sleeping mats. About 69 percent 
had musical toys, 72 percent doll play and housekeeping toys, 

69 percent had art equipment, 79 percent had books, puzzles, and 
games, and 66 percent had tricycles and wagons. About 95 per — 
cent reported an outside play area; 56 percent had sv ings, 34 
percent sand boxes, 38 percent slides, and 16 percent jungle 
gyms. 

About 16 percent reported emergency arrangements with hospitals 
or clinics, 45 percent with physicians and i3 percent with nurses, 
comipared to 48 percent, 62 percent and 30 percent for day care 
centers. About 90 percent permitted attendance of children with 
colds or minor illnesses compared to 62 percent of centers. Only 
2 percent required physical examination. 

Following are estimated percentages of those serving me;a.ls to 
full day children: 



13G 



Percent 



Breakfast 


64 


Lunch 


92 


Dinner 


28 


Morning snack 


64 


Afternoon snack 


77 



These percentages are higher for breakfast and dinner, but 
less for morning and afternoon snacks, than reported by day 
care centers. About one-fifth reported some care before-or 
after-school for school-age children. This care also included 
some serving of meals. About one-fifth reported caring for 
about 150 thousand school-age children last summer. 

Table 2.67 shoves the reported distributions of hours per day 
spent at various activities. Table 2.68 shows the hours per 
day spent by the operator at various activities with the children. 
About half of the operators reported teaching the children songs, 
and about the same number reported teaching counting and the 
alphabet. About 14 percent reported , having had some special 
training in caring for children; about a third of these l■!ad liad 
nurse's training and another third early childhood development. 

Median age of day care home operators was reported as 31 years, 
compared to 36 for center staff. About 60 percent had at least 
high school educations and 1 4 percent had at least some coUege . 

The median number of persons living in the household was 4.2 
persons and the median number of children 13 years old or 
younger in the household was 1 .9. Only 22 percent had no such 
childhen. About 89 percent reported no nonworking adults in 
';he household, and almost all of those were receiving Social 
Security payments . 

About 39 percent reported receiving help from some other 
member of the household; 22 percent from the husband, one 
percent from a mother, 23 percent from children. 

Table 2.69 shows the estimated family income distribution of 
parents. About 19 percent are below $4,000 compared to an 
estimated 27 percent for day care centers . An estimated 

/ 
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41 percent have incomes above $8,000 compared to 33 percent 
for centers. Apparently, day care homes are patronized by 
higher income families. The amount of governmental support 
for care of economically disadvantaged children in day care 
centers undoubtedly has some impact on these income 
distributions. 
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Table 2.67 Estimated percentage distribution of hours per day 

spent at various activities by children in day care homes 



Hours per day 


Watching 

TV 


Playing 

Out-of-doors 


playing 

indoors 


Eating 


Taking 

naps 


None 


30.8 


23.3 


3.5 


1.3 


8.9 


1 


32.8 


20.1 


13.5 


88.7 


18.1 


2 


32.9 


32.9 


31.2 


9.5 


49.4 


3 


2.4 


16.1 


24.6 


0.5 


17.6 


4 


0.4 


4.9 


9.7 


0.0 


5.6 


5 or more 


0.7 


2.7 


17.5 


0.0 


0.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


1 00. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


Median 


1.1 


1.7 


2.6 


1.0 


2.0 



Table 2.68 Estimated percentage distribution of hours per day spent 
by operators of day care homes with children's activities 



Hours per day 


Playing games 


Reading to children 


None 


35.1 


50.3 


1 


36.4 


46.8 


2 


18.7 


2.9 


3 


7.1 


0.0 


4 


1.3 


0.0 


5 or more 


1.4 


0.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


Median 


1 .0 


0.0* 



*The average of about one-half hour is more meaningful. 
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Table 2,69 Estimated family income of parents of children in 
day care homes 



Income 

($) 


Percent 


Under 2,000 


6.7 


2,000 - 2,999 


7.6 


3,000 - 3,999 


4.9 


4,000-5,999 


15.9 


6,000 - 7,999 


23.5 

1 - 


8,000 - 9,999 


21.6 


10,000 6r more 


19.8 


Total 


100.0 


Median 7,300 
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3. 



PARENT USERS OF IDENTIFIED DAY CARE CENTERS 

3.1 Introduiction 

At each day care center where a completed operator interview was 
obtained, an attempt was also made to obtain a sample of full-day 
enrollee parents. Some difficulties we re encountered in obtaining 
a sample list from which to select parents, but several alternative 
techniques were given to the interviewer to nraximize returns from 
the so-called "user" sample of parents. Details of the selection 
procedures are presented in the "Sample Design" (Appendix A) and 
the "T raining Manual" (Appendix D). 

At each center, the number of parents selected was approximately 
proportional to the size of the center. Each selected enrollee 
parent was contacted in order to obtain a completed parent question- 
naire, if possible, from the female parent in charge of day care 
arrangements for the children. A total of 577 completed user parent 
questionnaires were obtained in this nnanner. 

Due to the involved nature of the selectipn procedure, weights were 
not computed for the user parent responses. The discussion of the 
results of this phase . of the study will deal entirely with frequencies 
or counts of responses. Estimates for the entire population of user 
parents or households will not be attempted at this time. It is true, 
however, that the sample was designed to be self-weighting so that 
except for differential nonresponse and eligibility factors, percentage 
computed on counts would give results identical to percentage based 
on weighted totals . 

Three sets of data were compiled from the user interviews: one that 
includes characteristics of the household, especially the mother; one 
that contains basic demographics on the children in addition to detailed 
data on the times and cost of day care arrangements for the children 
of working mothers; and one that relates data on the parents to the 
day care centers they were using. This last set contains only a 
limited selection of data from the two source records. 

3.2 Parent Responses from the User Sample 

3.2.1 General Characteristics 

The selection process used to obtain parents to be interviewed in the 
user sample limited the parents to certain segments of the general 
population. Users of day care centers are younger families since 






the children in day care centers tend for the most part to be pre- 
schoolers although not infants. That is, children of ages 3, 4, aind 
5 are the most numerous fUU-day attendees of day care centers. 

It is the part nts of children of this age range that would be expected 
to be most numerous in the user parent sample. 

The 577 households included in the user parent responses contained 
a total of 1 ,335 children 13 years of age and under in addition to 
1,194 persons over 13 years of age. The proportion of 3, 4, euid 
5 year-olds among the children is almost twice what would be ex- 
pected from a sample of all children while the proportion of persons 
over 55 years of age is only about one-tenth that of the general 
population of adults. 

The makeup of the user parent sample is further summarized in 
Tables 3.1 and 3.2. These tables present various cross-classifications 
of the user sample on the basis of family income, race of re^ondent, 
type of household and working status of the mother. The median 
annual family income of $7,524 reported in the user sample of |5arents 
is $1 ,100 less per year than the median family income reported for 
all United States families in 1968.* 

The obvious associations between family income and both working 
status of the mother and number of parents in the household is clear 
from Table 3.1 . Over 50 percent of the one-parent families without 
a working mother have annual family incomes less than $3,000. This 
contrasts sharply with two- pa rent households with a working mother 
where over 60 percent of the reported family incomes exceed $8,000 
per annum. 

About 32 percent of the households included in the user sample were 
one-parent households. Working mothers were found in 82.5 percent 
of all the sampled households. It seems surprising that the sample 
shows that 17.5 percent of these households with regular, full-day 
enrollees in day care centers do not have working mothers. This 
percent varies from 40 percent in the very lowest family income 
group to about 12 percent in the highest family income group. These 
figures probably indicate attempts by parents to give the child some 
early educational experience even though the mother is not working. 

In the lower income groups, programs such as Head Start no doubt 
have a strong influence. 



* U, S. Bureau of the Census, Stati^ical Abstract of the United States ; 
1970. (91 St edition.) Washington, D. C., 1970. 
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The proportions of both one-parent households and households with 
a working mother differed significantly between the races. Over 
44 percent of the households with black respondents were one-parent 
households. This figure was just under 25 percent for the households 
with white respondents. Comparisons regarding households with 
working mothers show that about 87 percent of the user households 
with white respondents had working mothers, while only 73.3 percent 
of the user households with black respondents reported a working 
mother. 

Table 3.3 presents responses on family income for each major race 
classification observed. The significantly higher family incomes 
reported by white respondents is obvious from this table. The last 
school grade completed by the respondents to the user parent question- 
naire is summarized in Table 3.4 and cross-classified with family 
income. The 37 percent of the respondents who reported completion 
of 1 2 or more years of school is significantly less than the estimated* 
national figure of over 50 percent of the adult population with at least 
a high school diploma. 



*U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States ; 
1970. (91st edition.) Washington, D. C., 1970. 



Table 3. 1 Number and percentage distribution of user parent respondents by family income 
by type of household, and by working status of mother 



O 

ERIC 



All households 


Total 




S S 0) lO ^ ^ 


o 

o 


6 

z 


39 

44 

50 

78 

84 

255 

26 

577 


Nonworking 

mother 




(0 ^ S CO lO O 10 

1-1- 1“ 1- CO 


100 


6 

z 


16 

14 

7 

13 

16 

31 

5 

102 


Working 

mother 




5 

6 
9 

14 

14 

48 

4 


100 


d 

z 


23 
30 
43 
66 
68 
1 225 

21 
474 


Two-parent households 


Nonworking 

mother 




6 

9 

3 
13 
21 
44 

4 


100 


• 

0 

z 


0 w 0) T O CO on 

T- 00 <0 


Working 

mother 




T- CO 10 0) N CM (0 

T- 0 


100 


• 

0 

z 


2 

11 

16 

28 

56 

1^ 

11 

323 


One-parent households 


Nonworking 

mother 




35 

23 

15 

12 

6 

3 

6 


100 


d 

z 


12 
• 8 
5 
4 
2 
1 
2 
34 


Working 

mother 




^ CM ® ^ CD N N 

1- 1- 1- CM T- 


100 


• 

0 

z 


21 

18 

27 

37 

12 

26 

10 

151 


Family Income 
Per Year ($) 


Under 2,000 

2.000 - 2,999 

3.000 - 3,999 

4.000 - 5,999 

6.000 - 7,999 

8.000 or more 
Other* 

Total 



o 



::h 



144 

105 



entified with respect to working status of mother and type of household, but no family income figure, 
isponse is not included in this table because of no response to type of households. 



Table 3.2 Number and percentage distribution of user parent 

respondents by race of respondent, by type of house- 
hold, and by working status of mother 



Type of household 



Race of respondent 



ana 

working status 
of 

mother 


White 


B 


lack 


Other 


Total* 


No. 


% 


NO. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


One-parent households 


91 


24.9 


84 


44.2 


6 


42.9 


181 


31.8 


Two-parent households 


274 


75.1 


106 


55.8 


8 


57.1 


388 


68.2 


All households 


365 


100.0 


190 


100.0 


14- 


100.0 


569 


100.0 


Working mothers 


317 


86.8 


140 


73,3 


13 


92.9 


470 


82.5 


Nonworking mothers 


48 


13.2 


51 


26.7 


1 


7.1 


100 


17.5 


All mothers 


365 


100.0 


191 


100.0 


14 . 


100.0 


570 


100.0 



totals do not egual 577 because of nonresponse regarding race. 
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Table 3.3 Number and percentage distribution of user parent 

respondents by race of resppndent and by family income 



Race of respondent 



Family income 
per year ($) 


White 


Black 


Other 


Total 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


NO. 


% 


No. 


% 


Under 2,000 


8 


2.3 


28 


15.2 


2 


15.4 


38 


7.0 


2,000 - 2,999 


15 


4.3 


27 


14.7 


2 


15.4 


44 


8.1 


3,000 - 3,999 


23 


6.6 


25 


13.6 


1 


7.7 


49 


9.0 


4,000 - 5,999 


38 


10.9 


34 


18.5 


5 


38.4 


77 


14.1 


6,000 - 7,999 


59 


17.0 


21 


11.4 


2 


15.4 


82 


15.0 


8,000 - 9,999 


33 


9.5 


19 


10.3 


1 


7.7 


53 


9.7 


10,000 or more 


172 


49.4 


30 


18.3 


0 


0.0 


202 


37.1 


Total* 


348 


100.0 


184 


100.0 


13 


100.0 


545 


100.0 



^Nonresponse on race and income together totaled 32. 
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Table 3.4 Number and percentage distribution of user parent 
re^ohdents by respondents' tast school grade 
completed by family income 



Last grade completed 



Family income 
per year ($) 


6 or 


' less 


7 


-9 


10 ■ 


- 12 


12 or 
more 


Total 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Under 2,000 


5 


12.8 


6 


15.4 


25 


64.1 


3 


7.7 


39 


100 


2,000 - 2,999 


1 


2.3 


10 


22.7 


30 


68.2 


3 


6.8 


44 


100 


3,000 - 3,999 


; 1 


2.0 


8 


16.0 


33 


66.0 


8 


16.0 


50 


100 


4,O0O - 5,999 


2 


2.6 


7 


9.0 


53 


67.9 


16 


20.5 


78 


100 


6,000 - 7,999 


0 


0.0 


4 


4.8 


49 


59.0 


30 


36.2 


83 


100 


8,000 or more 


_1_ 


0.4 


_5 


2.0 


108 


42.2 


142 


55.4 


256 


100 


Total* 


10 


;i.8 


40 


7.3 


298 


54.2 


202 


36.7 


550 


100 



* Nonresponse on education and income together totaled 27. 





3.2.2 User Households with Working Mothers 

A total of 475 of the 577 respondents to the user parent questionnaire 
were clcissified as ”worS<ing mothers. " The "working mother" 
classification was used for all mothers who were regularly employed, 
in school , or in training. There were 37 of the worS<ing mothers from 
user households who were not employed but either in school or in 
training. Fourteen of the working mothers repotTed employment 
along with school or training. 

Nearly 90 percent of the working mothers in the user parent sample 
were absent from the home eight hours or more on their last day 
at work, in school , or in training. However, over 14 percent 
indicated that the worS<, school, or treinlng day was officially less 
thcui seven hours per day. Also, there were 7 pereent who worked 
less than five days per week. 



Taible 3. 5 gives the distributions of both times of departure and times 
of return of the user parent working mothers on the last day worked, 
in school , or in training. About 56 percent of the working mothers 
leave the home before 8a.m. and almost 60 percent return home after 
5 p.m . The amount of overlap between these two portions is not 
known. Very small proportions left before 6 a.m. or returned later 
than 7 p.m. It is clear, however, that the selection procedure ob- 
tained only day-time users of orgeuiized day care centers on a full- 
day beisis. Thus , it is doubtful that many (if euny) households were 
chosen with working mothers who worked a shift other than the day shift. 



O 
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The user parents who were working mothers were asked if a change 
in day care arrangements was desired and, if so, what kind of day 
care was desired for improvement. This was asked separately with 
regard to preschool chlldf^ and school-age children. Almost all 
of the working mothers rej^rted preschool children, but less than 
half had children of school age. Of the 448 working mothers of pre- 
school children, 282, or ^ percent. Indicated that no change in the 
kind of day care they were presently using was desired. Of the 166 
who said that a change was desired, 114, or 69 percent, responded 
that the improved day car^ desired was still in the form of a day care 
center. Of the remaining mothers who desired a change, most wanted 



care in the home, although 
eligible respondents. 



this wais only 29, or 6 percent, of the 448 



Thera were only 210 working mothers of school-age children. Of 
these . only 92 , or 44 percent, exhibited a. desire for a change in day 
care arrauigements. Forty-two wording mothers with school-age children 
indicated that a supervised recreatli(« program before- and after-school 
Wcis the desired cheunge, \Mitle 31 desired some kind of care in the home. 
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Table 3.6 presents summary data on the desired changes in day 
care indicated by the working mothers responding to the user parent 
questionnaire. As has been notedj the number of mothers actually 
desiring a change to improve their present arrangements is relatively 
small. Thus, care should be exercised when making any inferences 
nationally on the kinds of day care desired to improve present 
arrange ments . 

Only 149 working mothers of preschool children and 83 working 
mothers of school-age children responded with respect to the amount 
per week they would be willing to pay for the kind of child care for 
which they had indicated a desire. Twenty of the mothers of pre- 
schoolers stated that they could pay nothing. The average amount 
that the others were able to pay was about $15 per week. Regarding 
the working mothers of school^ge children, 36 of the 83 were able 
to pay nothing, with the other 47 able to pay slightly over $7 per week, 
on the average. 

Some degree of satisfaction wi*h presently used day care facilities 
could also be inferred fhom the responses of working mothers relative 
to the association between day care problems and job absenteeism. 

Over 80 percent of the working mothers from user parent households 
responded that they seldom or never were absent from or late to work 
because of day care problems. Only 4 percent reported that day care 
problems nade them absent or late frequently. 

The 475 working mothers in user parent households were asked to 
indicate the provisions they would expect from a day care program. 

The responses were not structured by suggesting possibilities to 
the respondent, and multiple responses were accepted and recorded. 
Responses to this question are summarized and cross-classified by 
race in Table 3.7. Recall that ttiere are only 13 responses from 
working mothers of races other than white or black. 

The expected provisions of a day car'.< program do not seem to be 
associated witin family income or type of household, but there are 
some interesting differences when cross-classified by race. Although 
good food has the highest. response rate eu^d other custodial characteristics 
receive heavy response, there is strong evidence that both training and 
education are expected by a strong majority of working mothers presently 
using day care center facilities. Also, this latter tendency seems to be 
stronger in the black segment of the user parent population. 
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Table 3.5 Number and percentage distribution of user parent working 
mothers by houh of departure and hour of return home on 
last day Worked 



Hour of 






Hour of 






departure. 


No. 


% 


return 


No- 


% 


Before 0600 


6 


1.3 


Before 1600 


90 


19.0 


0600 - 0659 


56 


: 11.8 


1600 - 1659 


103 


21.7 


0700 - 0759 


205 


43.2 


1700 ” 1759 


194 


40.9 


0800 - 0859 


146 


30.8 


1800 - 1859 


61 


12.9 


0900 or later 


61 


12.9 


1900 or later 


26 


5.5 


Total* 


474 


100.0 




474 


100.0 



"One nonrespondent to these questions 





Table 3.6 Number and percentage distribution of user parent 

working mothers by age of children and by desire for 
change in child care arrangements 





Mothers of children 




Preschool 


School-age 


Desire for change 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Total respondents 


448 


1CX).0 


210 


100.0 


No change desired 


282 


62.9 


118 


56.2 


Change desired 


166 


37.1 


92 


43.8 


Day care center 


114 


68.7 


0 


0.0 


Supervised recreation 
program 


0 


0.0 


42 


45.6 


Care in home 


29 


17.5 


31 ' 


33.7 


Other 


23 


13.8 


19 


20.7 
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Table 3.7 Percent of responses* by useT parent working mothers 
on expected provisions of child care program by race of 
respondent 



Expected provision 


White 


Black 


Other 


Total 


Safe place to leave child 


40.7 


32.9 


46.2 


38.3 


Playmates for child 


29.0 


13.6 


15.4 


24.2 


Good food 


64.0 


58.6 


84.6 


63.2 


Medical program 


12.6 


15.7 


15.4 


13.5 


Good care 


55.8 


44.3 


69.2 


52.6 


Education(school readiness) 


56.2 


70.0 


76.9 


60.8 


Training (behavior) 


52i4 


59.3 


30.8 


53.7 


Good place to play 


40.1 


24.3 


23.1 


34.7 


Other 


41.3 


37.9 


15.4 


39.8 



*Multiple responses were allowed. 
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3.2.3 



User Households with Non working Mothers 



There were 102 parent questionnaireis completed for user households 
with nonworking mothers. The small-nunnber of responses would j 
for the most part, make analyses of cross-classifications rather 
meaningless as indicators of national trends. Thus, discussion of 
these responses will be limited generally to rnarginal results. Further, 
since the total count is veiry near 100, fhequencies and percentages 
would be almost identical. Tl^erefore, only.frequencies will be 
presented on the nonworking mothers from the user households when 
considered in total. Recall that only 99 of these respondents have the 
race indicated, with 48 white and 51 black respondents observed. 

Regarding the question on the expected provisions of a child care 
program and the kind of facilities that would be utilized if the mother 
were to begin working, the choice of ctey care centers does not seem 
as popular as might be expected from a sample of day care users. 

The question regarding expected provisions was asked without regard 
to cost for these provisions . Sixti^four of the nonworking mothers 
in user households would utilize day care centers if they were working. 
Seventeen gave "care in the home" as their choice of facilities with 
choices of 16 respondents spread over all other types of day care. 

There were only five nohworking mothers who indicated that they would 
not work. 

In freely naming the expected provisions of a day care program, over 
50 of the nonworking mothers mentioned education, good food and 
training provisions. Good care and safety were the next most frequently 
mentioned categories. Thus, the nonworking user mother was very 
similar to the working user mother in pracihg emphasis on basic 
custodial needs plus education and training and putting less importance 
on the social and play needs of the child. 

Forty of the nonworking mothers from user households had worked 
during the last year and eui additional 27 had worked since having the 
responsibility of rearing children. Of the 51 black nonworking mothers, 
43 had worked since having children while only 21 of the 48 white non- 
working mothers had been employed since having parental responsibility. 

The most frequently mentioned reason for stopping work was related 
to pregnancy or having a child. This reason was given by 21 of the 
nonworking user mothers. An additional 19 stopped work because of 
illness or layoffs with only nine of the nonworking mothers giving child 










care problems as reasons for stopping work. The remaining nonworking 
mothers gave a variety of reasons, none of whichwas mentioned by 
more than four of the respondents. 

Of the 56 nonworking mothers from user households who answered 
whether they had ever stopped working because of difficulty with 
child care arrangements, 1 1 responded positively. A further query 
concerning the degree of absence or lateness, while working, due to 
problems with child care arrangements brought 67 responses. Of 
these nonworking user mothers, 47 said that they never or seldom 
were late or absent due to problems with day care arrangements. 

The other 20 responses were about even between late or absent once 
in awhile and late or absent frequently due to problems with day care. 

Nine (all nonwhite) of the nonworking user mothers said they were 
looking for work at the time of the survey with 35 additional responses 
indicating plans for working within a year's time. Despite these 
responses, 14 of the nonworking user mothers gave the inability to 
find a job as the reason for not presently working. Other frequently 
given reasons for not working were the preference not to work while 
children were young (22) and no present interest in working (17). 
Forty-one of the nonworking mothers gave a variety of reasons for not 
working which could not be categorized. 

3.3 Children of Users of Identified Day Care Centers 

The tabulations given in this section of the report were produced from 
the Day Care Charts that were a part of the F%irent Questionnaire . (See 
Appendix E.) There were 577 user Parent Questionnaires completed 
by the interviewers. These questionnaires contained data on a total of 
1 ,030 children. Cver 1 ,600 day care arrangements were reported for 
these children. 

The reader is reminded that the user parents were not screened by 
incorfffi, and that a day care chart was completed for all children in 
the household who were 13 years of age or under if the mother worked 
or was in school or training. All of the tabulations given in this 
section are derived from unweighted frequencies. 

The distribution of the children by age and sex is given in Table 3.8. 

The percentage distribution of the number of day care arrangements by 
age of children is given in Table 3.9. There were a total of 1,626 
arrangements reported. The reader should keep in mirid that at least 





one child in each household interviewed was enrolled in one of the 
center^ selected for this study. The other arrangements reported 
are for (1) other children in the household pr (2) additional 
arrangements made for the childCren) enrolled in the centers, A 
total of 782 out-of-home arran^ments were reported, of which 
648 vyere day care center arrangements and 66 were day care home 
arrangements. Of the remainder, 45 vyere arrangements with 
relatives arid 23 vyith nonfelatives. 
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Table 3.8 Estirmted percentage distribution* of children 13 years of 
age or under in households of user parents by age and sex 





Percentage 


Age 


Total 


Boi« 


Girls 


No answer 
Sex unknown 


Under 2 years 


6.9 


4.0 


2.8 


0.1 


2-5 


53.3 


28.2 


25.1 


0.0 


6 - 10 


29.5 


14.9 


14.6 


0.0 


11-13 


10.3 


4.8 


5.5 


0.0 


Totals 


100.0 


51.9 


48.0 


0.1 



*Distribution rnadei on 1 ,030 children 
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Table 3.9 Estimated percentage distribution* of the number of day 
care arreungements by age and type of arrangement 







Age of child 


Type Qf arrangement 


Total 


Under 
2 years 


2-5 


6-10 


11-13 


Child in school 


24.3 


0.1 


1 .7 


15.9 


6.6 


Mother watches at work 


0.8 


0.1 


0.4 


0.2 


0.1 


Child cares for self 


5.8 


0.1 


0.2 


2.2 


3.3 


In-home care 


20.3 


1 .0 


7.7 


8.4 


3.2 


Out-of-home care 


48.1 


3.4 


33.4 


10.6 


0.7 


Before and after school 
programs 


0.7 


0.0 


0.1 


0.5 


0.1 


Total 


100.0 


4.7 


43.5 


37.8 


14.0 



*There were 1 ,626 arrangenrents reported. 



3.3.1 



Hours Rsr Day Children Spend in Day Care Arrangements 



Mothers who are working, in training, or in school, were asked to 
report on the day care arrangements they had for their children on 
the last day they worked. They were^ to account for all hours that 
they were away from home . Tables 3.10 euid 3.11 present the results 
obtained. The time used in these tabulations is the total time the 
children were in day care or in school, if, for example, a child 
were left with a relative at 7 a.m., the time the mother left for work, 
aund was in a preschool center from 9 a.m. to 12 noon, and was with 
the same relative until the mother returned home at 5 p. m., this would 
have been treated as three arrangements for a total of 10 hours 1 
Percentage distributions of children by age and by type of arrange ment 
are gi'/en in Tables 3.10 and 3.11 respectively. 

3.3.2 Cost of Day Care Arrangements 

The respondents: were asked to report on the cost of each day care 
arrangement made for their children. This data was coded as the cost 
per week. Tables 3.12 eu^d 3.13 present this data by age of child and 
by type of arrangement. 

Table 3.14 presents a summary of the cost per week for all arrange- 
ments by the number of hours per day in the arrangement. 

A comparison of cost per week by type of arrangement for arrange- 
ments of 7 hours per day or more is given in Table 3.15. 

Time which the child spent in school was recorded by the interviewer 
and treiated as an arrangement in the. analysis. The respondent was 
not asked about the cost or degree of satisfaction concerning this type 
of arrangement. 
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Table 3.10 Estimated percentage distribution* of the number of children in 
day care by hours spent per day cund by age 







Hours per day 






Less 

than 








9 and 


No 


Age 


Total 


2 


2-4.9 


5-6.9 


7-8.9 


over 


answer 


Under 2 years 


6.9 


0.0 


0.3 


0.1 


1 .7 


4.6 


0.2 


2-5 


53.3 


0.1 


1 .4 


1 .6 


15.8 


33. C 


1 .4 


6 - 10 


29.5 


0.0 


1 .0 


0.7 


10.5 


16.0 


1 .3 


11-13 


10.3 


0.0 


0.2 


0.2 


3.8 


5.3 


0.8 


Total 


100.0 


0.1 


2.9 


2.6 


31 .8 


58.9 


3.7 



*Distribution made on 1 ,030 children 
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Table 3.11 Estimated percentage distribution* of day care arrangements 
by hours per day and by type of arrangement 







Hours per day 






Less 

than 








9 and 


No 


Type of arrangement 


Total 


2 


2-4.9 


5-6.9 


7-8.9 


over 


answer 


Child in school 


24.3 


0.2 


2.3 


5.8 


14.5 


0.5 


1 .0 


Mother watches at work 


0.8 


0.3 


C.3 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


Child cares for self 


5.7 


4.2 


1.4 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


In-home care 


20.3 


10.2 


6.7 


0.9 


1 .5 


0.8 


0.2 


Out-of-home care 


48.0 


6.2 


6.2 


2.3 


14.0 


18.6 


0.8 


Before and after school 
















programs 


0.8 


0.5 


0.2 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Total 


100.0 


21 .5 


17.1 


9.2 


30.1 


20.0 


2.0 



“There were 1 ,626 arrauigements reported. 
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Table 3,13 Estimated percentage distribution of the number of day care arrangements by cost 
per week euid by type of arrangement 
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Distribution based on 816 arrangements 



3,3.3 Ljevel of Satisfacticxi vyith Day Care Arrangements 

The respondent was asked "How well does this arrangement work for 
you? Would you say you were: 

1. Very well satisfied? 

2,. Pretty well satisfieid? 

3, Not very well satisfied?" 

The results of this questionnaire item are summarized in Tables 3.16 
and 3.17, 

Over 84 percent of the respondents who reported on "how well the 
arrangement worked for them" stated that they were very well satisfied. 
This ranged from a low of 62 percent for the day care home arrangement, 
to a high of 90 percent for out-of-home care by nonrelative and for day 
care center arrangements. 



The percentage of respondents that reported that they were "well 
satisfied" with their arren^ments increased with increased cost of the 
arrangement. 
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Table 3.16 Numter and peroenta^ of parents who responded regarding 
level of ^tisfactibn with day care arrangements by type of 
■■arrangement ' ■' ' 



Type of arrangement 


Total 

nurhber 

responding 


Number 
responding 
"very well 
satisfied" 


Percent 

of 

total 


Mother watches at work 


4 


4 


100.0 


Child cares for self 


76 


53 


69.7 


In-home care 


253 


204 


80.6 


Out-of-home care 


740 


643 


86.9 


Relative 


34 


26 


76.5 


Nonrelative 


20 


18 


90.0 


Day care home 


66 


41 


62.1 


Day, care center 


620 


558 


90.0 


Before and after school 
pirograms 


12 


11 


91 .7 


Total 


1,085 


915 


84.3 
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Table 3.17 Number and percentage of parents who responded regarding 
level of satisfaction with day care arrangements by cost per 
week 



Cost per week 
for arrangement ($) 


Total 

number 

responding 


Number 
resfsonding 
"very well, 
satisfied" 


Percent 

of 

total 


Under 2.00 


468 


395 


84.4 


2.00- 3.99 


66 


50 


75.8 


4.00- 6.99 


107 


89 


83.2 


7.00 - 12.99 


209 


180 


86.1 


13.00-17.99 


120 


104 


86.7 

1 


18.00 - 22.99 


65 


57 


87.7 


23.00 or over 


26 


24 


92.3 


No answer 


31 


22 


71.0 


Total 


1,092 


921 




84.3 
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User parents and characteristics of center 



3.4.1 Family income of users 

As previously discussed, users of day care centers were selected 
from sampled day care centers and contacted for completion of 
the parent questionnaire. A limited nurhber of tables coordinating 
the data from the center questionnaire with information on 
responses from users of that center is presently available and will 
be discussed here. Again, unweighted frequencies or counts will 
form the basis for discussion since there are at present no weights 
available for the user parent responses. The center or operator 
weights alone would not be appropriate. 

Tables 3.18 through 3.21 present the number and percent of user 
households classified ty family income groups and cross- 
classified by center characteristics as follows: 

3.18 - by size of center used 

3.19 - by ownership of center used 

3.20 - by type of center used 

3.21 - by weekly fee of center used. 

Only 550 of the user households responded regarding family income. 
Thus, a total count of 550 was nr»axlmum in the tables. This was 
the total count in three of the four tables. There are only 429 total 
responses in Table 3.21 because of the lack of fee information from 
many of the centers. 

One further caveat should be mentioned concerning these tables. 

The percents are given with row totals as the base. The percent 
figures are then read as the percent of all users in a certain 
family income group that are users of centers with the given 
characteristic . 

The associations between family incomes of user parents and 
characteristics of the centers being used are, in general, what 
one might expect. There is only a slight tendency for the users 
in the lower income groups to utilize the centers in the groups 
with the higher fUll-day enrollments. The differences in the 
percentages across income groups is relatively small and not 
statistically signiflcauit. 
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Relatively strong associations are evident between user l^mily 
income and the other three center characteristics as given in 
Tables 3.19, 3.20 and 3.21. The pfroportion of proprietary 
centers used very obviously increases with the family income 
of the user family. Also it is clear from Table 3.20 that most 
of the users in family income groups under $4,000 patronize 
Type C centers while within the income groups above $6,000 
most users patronize the Type B centers. Also, Type A centers 
are used more frequently by families in the higher income 
groups. 
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Table 3.16 Estimated number and percentage distribution of user 
parents by family income and by size of center used 



Size of center used 
(Full-day enrollees) 



User 

family income 
($) 


Under 13 


13-59 


Over 59 


Total 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Under 2,000 


4 


10.3 


25 


64.1 


10 


25.6 


39 


100.0 


2,000-3,999 


8 


8.6 


65 


69.9 


20 


21.5 


93 


100.0 


4,000-5,999 


8 


10.3 


53 


67.9 


17 


21.8 


78 


100.0 


6,000-7,999 


17 


20.2 


53 


63.1 


14 


16.7 


84 


100.0 


8,000-9,999 


9 


17.0 


30 


56.6 


14 


26.4 


53 


100.0 


10,000 + 




13.8 


131 


64.5 


44 


21.7 


203 


100.0 


Total 


74 


13.5 


357 


64.9 


119 


21 .6 


550 


100.0 
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Table 3.19 Estimated number and percentage distribution of user 
parents by family income and by ownership of center 
used 



Ownership of center used 



User 


Proprietary 


Other 


Total 


femily income 
($) 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Under 2,000 


2 


5.1 


37 


94.9 


39 


100.0 


2,CXX)-3,999 . 


21 


22.6 


72 


77.4 


93 


100.0 


4,000-5,999 


22 


28.2 


56 


71 .8 


78 


100.0 


6,000-7,999 


51 


60.7 


33 


39.3 


84 


100.0 


8,000-9,999 


28 


52.8 


25 


47.2 


53 


100.0 


10,000 + 


158 


77.8 


45 


22.2 


203 


100.0 


Total 


282 


51 .3 


268 


48.7 


550 


100.0 
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Table 3.20 Estimated number and percentage distribution of user 
parents by family income and by type of center used 



Type of center used 



User 

family income 
($) 


A 


B 


C 


Total 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Under 2,000 


4 


10.3 


8 


20.5 


27 


69.2 


39 


100.0 


2,000-3,999 


17 


18.3 


29 


31.2 


47 


50.5 


93 


100.0 


4,000-5,999 


8 


10.3 


34 


43.6 


36 


46.1 


78 


100.0 


6,000-7,999 


21 


25.0 


50 


59.5 


13 


15.5 


84 


100.0 


8,000-9,999 


24 


45.3 


26 


49.0 


3 


5.7 


53 


100.0 


10,000+ 


46 


22.7 


119 


58.6 


38 


18.7 


203 


100.0 


Total 


120 


21 .8 


266 


48.4 


164 


29.8 


550 


100.0 
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Table 3.21 Estimated number and percentage distribution of user 

parents by family income and by weekly fee of center used 



Weekly fee (one child) 


All 

with fee 




1 - o o 00 CO O0| 

^ r- ^ T- ^ 


100 


• 

0 

z 


4 

34 

35 
65 
46 

170 


354 


$20 + 




6 

3 

6 

10 

75 


100 


• 

0 

z 


4 

2 

4 

6 

47 


1 ^ 

1 


$15- 

$19.99 




6 

9 

19 

8 

58 


100 


• 

0 

z 


6 

9 

20 

8 

61 


104 


$10- 

$14.99 




1 

9 

11 

24 

15 

40 


100 


• 

0 

Z 


1 

13 

15 

34 

21 

57 


141 


$0- 

$9.99 
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100 


e 

0 

z 


3 

11 

9 

7 

11 

5 


1 ? 


0 e 




22 

43 

19 

11 

5 


100 


e 

0 

Z 


23 

45 

20 

11 

5 


104 


Family 

Income 

($) 


Under 2,000 

2.000 - 3,900 

4.000 - 5,999 

6.000 - 7,999 

8.000 - 9,999 

10.000 + 

Total 
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3.4.2 



Day care program provistons expected by users 

All respondents to the parent questionnaire were queried 
regarding the characteristics expected of a day care program. 
That is, they were asked what they thought a day care program 
should provide; not in terms of facilities and equipment or staff 
but in terms of program components. The respondent was not 
directed or limited in her response. She could mention as many 
provisions as she liked and all were recorded and grouped into 
major areas of response. 

TiTese groupings on expected provisions of day care programs , 
form the basis of the user classification presented in Tables 3.22, 
3.23, 3.24 and 3.25, The cross-classifications by center 
characteristics are the same as those discussed in the previous 
section: 

3.22 - by size of center used 

3.23 - by ownership of center used 

3.24 - by type of center used 

3.25 - by weekly fee of center used. 

The percents given in these tables are percent of total users in 
each center category. Thus, comparisons of percentages are 
feasible only within the same column - not across columns. 

This is true because multiple responses were allowed and some 
categories of center users responded many more times, on the 
average, than others. That is, for some categories of center 
users, there were three to four provisions mentioned per user 
while in other categories, less than two provisions were 
mentioned per user. In the first case, the percents given 
would average out to be almost twice what th^ were in the 
second case. 

To alleviate this comparison problem, ranks for the eight 
major user responses within each center group have al;:o been 
given. Thus, the provision mentioned by the highest percentage 
of the users in that category would receive a rank of one and 
that provision receiving the second most number of mentions 
would receive rank 2 and so forth down to rank 8 - the least 
mentioned provision. 
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Th6 four le3st mentioned of the tebled categories of expected 
provisions are fairly consistent over all tables widi a medical 
program getting relatively little mention. The four provisions 
most frequently mentioned by the users may be categorized as 
good food, good care, education and training, not necessarily 
in that order. In fact the rank order of these four categories of 
program elements are quite mixed among the various groups of 
users by center characteristics. Thus, the information is 
presented here mainly as interesting 'iwidiout drawing attention 
to the slight differences which occur and might well be random. 
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Table 3.22 Distribution of expected provisions of day care program by percent of user 
parents mentioning and by size of center used 
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Table 3.23 Distribution of expected provisions of day care program 
by percent of user parents mentioning and by ownership 
of center used 





Ownership of center used 


Provisions expected by 
user parents 


Proprietary 


Other 


Total 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


Education (school readiness) 


2 


52.0 


1 


48.0 


2 


50.1 


Training (behavior) 


4 


47.7 


3 


40.5 


3 


44.2 


Good food 


1 


60.4 


2 


43.0 


1 


52.0 


Good care 


3 


50.3 


4 


35.8 


4 


43.3 


Safe pl^ce to leave child 


5 


. 37.9 


5 


24.7 


5 


31 .5 


Playmates 


7 


25.8 


7 


13.6 


7 


19.9 


Good place to play 


6 


34.2 


6 


22.6 


6 


28.6 


Medical program 


8 


10.1 


8 


12.2 


8 


11.1 


Other 




38.3 




26.9 




32.8 
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Table 3J2A Distribution of expected provisions of day car e program 
by percent of user parents mentioning and by type of 
center used 



Type of center used 



Provisions expected 
by user parents 


A 


B 


C 


All 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 




Education (school 


4 


40 


1 


56 


1 


49 


2 


50 


readiness) 


















Training (behavior) 


3 


41 


3 


47 


2 


42 


3 


44 


Good food 


1 


66 


2 


54 


3 


38 


1 


52 


Good care 


2 


57 


4 


42 


4 


35 


4 


43 


Safe place to leave child 


5 


37 


5 


33 


5 


26 


5 


32 


Playmates 


7 


22 


7 


23 


7 


14 


7 


20 


Good place to play 


6 


35 


6 


29 


6 


24 


6 


29 


Medical program 


8 


7 


8 


15 


8 


8 


8 


11 


Other 




40 




34 




26 




33 
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2 
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$20- 

$24.99 




r» (Dt-oo int^o oco 

in ^in oi cvioiT-i-'t 


Rank 


1 

3 
2 

4 

6 

5 

7 

8 


$15- 

$19.99 




52 

42 

59 

44 

32 

21 

29 

11 

46 


Rank 


2 

4 
1 

3 

5 

7 

6 

8 

1 


0) 




49 

49 

65 

58 

48 

28 

42 

7 

33 


Rank 


3.5 

3.5 

1 

2 

5 

7 

6 

8 


Under 

$10.00 




54 

52 

44 

42 

21 

15 

25 

12 

31 


X 

§ 

cr 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

5 

8 


No 

fee 


■5^ 


CVI lOOO lO CJ)CJ)IOt-00 

CO WCO CVJ -1- 


Rank 


3 

1 

2 

4 

5 
8 

6 
7 


Provisions expected 
by user parents 


Education (school 
readiness) 

Training (behavior) 

Good food 

Good care 

Safe place to leave 
child 

Playmates 
Good place to play 
Medical program 
Other 
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PARENTS AND HOUSEHOLDS WITH CHILDREN 
9 YEARS OF AGE AND UNDER AND WITH 
ANN UAL FAMI LY INCOME BELOW $8 , OCX) 

4.1 ' Intrcxiuction 

The reader is reminded that the responses to be discussed here 
refer only to households and parents discovered in the area sample 
of the 48 contiguous states and the District of Columbia. A county 
or group of counties was selected with known probability from each 
of 52 strata. These counties or groups of counties represented the 
PSUs and were selected with probabilities approximately propor- 
tional to size (1960 population) except that the seven largest PSUs 
were selected with certainty since they encompassed the entire 
stratum. Counties were selected within some of the large 
metropolitan areas (rather than taking all of the counties) in order 
to expedite the work of Identifying the subsequent stages of the 
sample. Within each metropolitan area county the area was 
substratified by urbanization and poverty level to give four strata 
as follows: 

Large central city - poverty 
Large central city - nonpoverty 
Urbanized areas outside of central cities 
Other areas. 

In nonmetropolitan PSUs all of the PSU was placed in the "other 
areas" category, above. Within each selected substratum, 
blocks or block equivalents were then randomly selected for 
canvassing in the area sample. 

Every household respondent in the selected blocks was screened to 
determine the eligibility as a parent. In this part of the parent 
sample, only households with children 9 years of age and younger 
and with family Income $8,000 or less were considered to be 
eligible. 



In obtaining responses to the parent questionnaire, the desired 
respondent was the person responsible for care of the children 9 
and under . Over 95 percent of the respondents were either the 
female parent or the male parent of a one-parent household. 
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Only in releitively few cases were responses obtained from either 
grandparents of the children or male parents in two-parent 
households. In no case were responses obtained from children 
in the household, other relatives, or other household members. 

For purposes of analysis and presentation of results, two sets 
of data were compiled from the area sample parent interviews. 

One set contains characteristics of the household and the n'other 
with little information on the children. The second set comprises 
data on the children of working mothers only and the day care 
arrangements made for them. 

4.2 The area sample of households 

4.2.1 Valtdation of the sample 

The household sample was used to identify both eligible families 
and family day care homes. An eligible family is one with 
children 9 years and under and with annual f&mily income under 
$8,000. The sampld is an area probability sample of the United 
States, excluding Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the possessions. 
It is designed in such a way that data collected from it, when 
multiplied by the sampling weights, will be estimates of total for 
the conterminous United States. Therefore, one might expect 
that certain statistics gathered from the household sample would 
agree (within normal sampling error) with comparable data 
published by the Bureau of the Census. * 

One such statistic is total housing units and another is number of 
children 9 years old or younger. Table 4.1 shows total occupied 
housing units reported by the Bureau of the Census* and 
estimated from the survey by Westat. Overall, the survey 
estimate is 88.5 percent of the Census Survey. Coverage is 97.4 
percent in SMSAs and falls off to 72.0 percent in other areas. 



* Figures estimated from the Current Population Survey. 
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Two factors account for reduced coverage in nonSMSA areas. 

The first factor that contributed to rural undercoverage was 
that the sample was deliberately designed to provide more 
precise data for SMSAs (where day care activities tend to be 
located) than for nonSMSA areas where such activities are 
sparse. Consequently, the sample of nonSMSA areas is then 
representing, in fact, a subsample of only 65 enumeration 
districts in the United States. Hence, the sampling error is 
high and may well account for most of the under coverage. 

Secondly, central office control of field work was more 
difficult in rural areas. Address listings were not available 
for cross checking and the Census maps that were used to 
delineate small areas were inaccurate and led to misinter- 
pretations on the part of interviewers with respect to the 
areas to be canvassed by the cn. Since substantial travel is 
required to check the listings of such areas, only a limited 
amount of such checking was possible. Bad weather and 
bad roads also may have contributed to missed housing units. 

Ratio estimation was used separately for SMSAs and nonSMSA 
areas, to weight up estimates to Census totals. This method 
reduces the error due to undercoveragej however, if missed 
households have different characteristics than households 
that were found in the canvass, some bias is included in the 
survey results. The risk of such bias is likely to be no 
greater than the risk of bias due to nonresponse adjustments 
which is discussed below. 

Adjustment was made for under coverage by multiplying 
all sampling weights by the inverses of the percentages in 
the next to last column of Table 4.1. That is SMS A weights 
were multiplied by 1 .027 and nonSMSA weights by 1 .389. 

Nonresponse adjustments are shown separately for SMSA and 
nonSMSA strata in Table 4.2. Nonresponses include t-efusals 
and households for which no adult could be found at home after 
three attempts.* The overall response rate was 78.4 percent 
and was 76.4 percent and 83.6 percent for SMSA and non- 
SMSA, strata respectively. Thus, the nonrespondents adjustments 
are 1 .309 for SMSAs and 1 . 196 for other PSUs. 

* There were a few exceptions to the nileof making three 
attempts at differing times of the day and for different days 
of the week. They are documented in the Appendix. 
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It is important to know whether the coverage with respect to 
children is essentially the same as that of housing units. A 
question on the screening form requested number of children 
in the household 9 years old or younger. These responses 
were weighted up and adjusted for nonresponse, as above, to 
arrive at an estimate of 31 .4 million children in this age group. 
This figure is 83 percent of the 38.0 million children in this 
age group estimated the Bureau of the Census for 1969, after 
adjustments for exclusion of Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
Therefore, our coverage of children is somewhat smaller than 
the 88 [jercent coverage of housing units shown in Table 4.1 . 
There is no way to tell from the survey results whether tlie 
increased undercoverage was due to higher refusal rates, to 
greater not-at-home rates, to increased problems of 
identifying households, or to other factors. An answer might 
be found by an extensive reinterview project. In any case, 
from these data it seems likely that aggregate estimates of 
child care arrangements may be understated because of this 
observed undercoverage. 
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Table 4.1 Estimated number of occupied dwelling units by source 

of estimate, by type of area, and resulting undercoverage 
adjustment fectors 



Type of area 


Reported by 
Census* 
(OOO's) 


Estimated from 
survey 
(OOO's) 


Percent 
survey of 
Census 


Adjustment 

fcictor 


SMSA 


41,633 


40,543 


97.4 


1 .027 


NonSMSA 


22,324 


16,072 


72.0 


1 .389 


Total 


63,957 


56,615 


88.5 


- 



*As refjorted to Westat by the Bureau of the Census and adjusted 
by Westat for exclusion of Alasl<a cund Hawaii 



Table 4.2 Calculated nc-nresponse adjustment factors by type of area 



Type of area 


Occupied 

housing 

units 

(OOO's) 


Number 

interviewed 

(thousands- 

weighted) 


Weighted 

response 

rate 


Adjustment 

factor 


SMSA 


40,543 


30,970 


76.4 


1 .309 


NonSMSA 


16,072 


13,436 


83.6 


1 .196 


Total 


56,615 


44,406 


78.4 


- 
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4.2.2 Sampling Error 

The sampling error's for a selection of statistics on characteristics 
of the households, families, and mothers measured in the area 
household sample is given in Table 4.3. The estimated relative 
error associated with each estimate is given by the estimated coef- 
ficient of variation. If the symbol V is used to designate the estimated 
coefficient of variation, then most of the time (x95 percent), the true 
magnitude of the value being estimated would be within 200V percent of 
the sample estimate of that value. For instance, the first item in 
T^ble 4.3 concerns the total number of eligible families. The sample 
estimate of this total is approximately seven million with a coefficient 
of variation of 0.07 . Thus, we are 95 percent confident that the actual 
number of eligible families is within 14 percent cf seven million. 

The method of calculation of the coefficients is given in Appendix A. 

The method involves an approximation that gives, on the average, 
slight overestimates so that the conclusion based on Table 4.3 will 
be on the conservative side. 

4.3 Parent Responses from tlie Area Sample 

4.3.1 Total Households 

During the course of the area survey of dwelling units, 1 ,812 completed 
parent questionnaires were obtained. When weighted up to national totals, 
these responses represented family units containing an estimated 35 million 
people in over seven million households. The family units were estimated 
to contain about 17.7 million children 13 years of age or younger, of which 
14.4 million were 9 years of age or younger. About 55 percent of the 
persons 14 years of age auid over were female; and 49 percent of the 
persons 13 years of age and under were ffemale. 

Each household interviewed was, if possible, classified according to 
whether there were one or two parents living vyith the family. Over 
95 percent of the one— parent households were those with the female parent 
living with the children and responsible for their care. Table 4.4 gives 
the percentage distribution of the target population over 13 years of age 
by type of household, by age group arid by sex. Computations for this 
table deleted the less than 10 percent of the questionnaires that were not 
responsive to these particular queries. 

Households were also classified according to the working status of the 
mother (or adult female bearing parental responsibility). The question 
encompassed both school arid training in addition to employment, but 



well over 90 percent of the positive respondents report "employed" 
as their only status. Others reported employment and training or 
employment and school. 

An estimated 25 percent of all households in the target population have 
a "working mother". This percentage increases to nearly 40 percent 
of the households with a single parent. 

The population of interest in this study was restricted to households with 
family incomes less than $8,000 per year. Item nonresponse on the 
income question was tPie highest of any question. Most (over 90 percent) 
of those who failed to give femily income information claimed ignorance 
as the reason. Of the estimated 6.3 million households of this type 
in the target population, the estimated distribution of family income 
showed slightly over one-fourth reporting income less them $4, 000 per 
year, 30 percent in the range $4,000 to $6,000, and over 40 percent 
saying annual family income exceeded $6,000. 

Table 4.5 presents the percentage distribution of estimated family 
incomes. Nonresponse categories are included. 

Also included in Table 4.5 is the percentage distribution of the responses 
to tlie family income question recorded for each type of area stratification 
used in the sample design. The higher percentages of very low income 
families in the center city poverty area is evident. 

The estimated percentage distributions of family income by type of 
household and working status of the mother is given in Table 4.6. Here 
it will be noted that the percentages are based only on those households 
that gave responses to the family income question. 

Also available from Table 4,6 are the percentages of households with 
working mothers for each type of household and for all households. These 
percentages , totaled over income levels , indicate the much higher proportion 
of working mothers in one-parent households. The actual proportion cV 
families with working mothers clearly increases with each increase in 
family income level for both one- and two-parent households. The 
maximum is reached for one-parent households with family income 
between $6,000 and $7,999 where over 60 percent, of the households report 
working mothers. 

Also of interest in describing the population of households measured in 
the area survey are the education and race of the respondent and the 
residential area type where the households were located. Tables 4.7 to 
4.12 present estimated percentage distributions relative to race and 
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education of respondent and area-type location of the household. 

Tables 4,7 to 4,9 relate to households divided according to working 
status of the mother with Tables 4.10 to 4.12 dividing households by 
one-parent or two-parent households. 

Type of area refers to a designation of geographic areas that was a 
stratification variable and is described elsewhere (see Appendix A). The 
highest grade completed by the respondent was determined by query 
while the race of the respondent was simply observed by the interviewer 
and recorded. 



Education and race of respondents can be compared with national estimates. 
"The estimated percentage of respondents who have completed less than 
7 years of school is 7 percent , which is about the same as the national 
average. At the other endj the 1 1 percent of the respondents with some 
post-secondary school education is somewhat less than the national 
estimate of 20 percent* of the adult population but compares more favorably 
with the estimated 17,5 percent* of the adult female population who have 
been to college. With regard to the race designation, the national figures* 
give approximately 88 percent white, 11 percent black and one percent to 
other races. The direction and magnibjde of the differences in proportion 
of white and black do not seem startling. It is the nonwhite and nonblack 
races that seem to have the most extren"© disproportionate representation. 



*U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 



1970 . (91st edition.) Washington, D. C. 1970 
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Table 4.3 Estimated coefficients of variation of selected statistics 
from tlTe area parent questionnaire 



Statistic 


Estimated 
coefficient 
of variation 


Approximate 
magnitude 
being estimated 


1. Total number of eligible* families 


0.10 


7,000,000 


2. Number of working mothers 


0.12 


1 ,700,000 


3. Proportion of eligible families with 
Working mothers 


0.08 


0.23 


4. Number of black respondents 


0.28 


1,100,000 


5. Proportion of eligible families 
which are black 


0.26 


0.18 


6. Number of one-parent households 


0.13 


1 ,500,000 


7. Propprtton of eligible families that 
are one-parent households 


0.07 


0.20 


8. Number of nonworking mothers who 
have worked since having children 


0.11 


2,700,000 


9. Proportion of eligible families with 
nonworking mothers who have worked 
since having children 


0.04 


0.40 


10. Number of eligible femi lies with 
incomes less than $3,000 


0.13 


930,000 


11. Proportion of eligible families with 
incomes less than $3,000 


0.09 


0.13 


12. Number of working mothers reporting 
ability to pay $13 or more per week for 
desired child care-preschool children 


0.21 


140,000 


13. Proportion of eligible families with 
Working mothers reporting ability to 
pay $1 3 or more per week for desired 
child care-preschool children 


0.20 


0.02 
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Table 4.3 Estimated coefFicients of variation of selected statistics 
from the area parent questionnaire (Cont’d) 



Statistic 


Estimated 
coefficient 
of variation 


Approxinnate 
magnitude 
being estimated 


14. 


Number of nonworking mothers 
desiring day care centers for 
youngest child if working 


0.11 


1,500,000 


15. 


Proportion of eligible families with 
nonworking mothers desiring day 
care centers for youngest child if 
working 


0.05 


0.21 


16. 


Number of working mothers desiring 
no change in present arrangements 


0.20 


400,000 
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Table 4.4 Estimated percentage distribution of persons over 13 years of age 
by type of household, by sex, and by age 
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Table 4.5 Estimated percentage distribution of households in types 
of residential areas by family income 





Center city 




Other 

areas 




Income group ($) 


Poverty 


Nonpoverty 


areas 


Total 


Ljess than 2,000 


10.0 


6.1 


3.9 


5.4 


6.0 


2,000 - 2,999 


12.6 


4.9 


3.9 


7.8 


7.1 


3,000 - 3,999 


16.9 


12.2 


8.7 


8.9 


10.6 


4,000 - 5,999 


26.7 


27.4 


22.1' 


27.7 


26.9 


6,000 or nrvDre 


24.3 


40.4 


51 .2 


37.8 


38.4 


Don't know 


9.0 


7.6 


8.6 


11.6 


10.0 


Refusals 


0.5 


1.4 


1 .6 


0.8 


1 .0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table 4.7 Estimated percentage distribution of households by 
working status of mother by highest grade completed 
by respondent 



Highest 

grade 


Mother 

working 


Mother 
not working 


All 


Under 7 


1 .5 


5.5 


7.0 


7-9 


3.2 


17.6 


20.8 


10 - 12 


15.1 


46.0 


61.1 


Over 12 


3.9 


7.2 


11.1 


Total 


23.7 


76.3 


100.0 



Table 4.8 Estimated percentage distribution of households by 
working status of nnother and by observed race of 
respondent 



Race 


Mother 

working 


Mother 
not working 


All 


White 


16.1 


59.1 


75.2 


Black 


5.2 


10.8 


16.0 


Other 


2.3 


6.5 


8.8 


Total 


23.6 


76.4 


100.0 
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Table 4.9 Estimated percentage distribution of households by 
working status of nrxjther for type of residential area 



Type of area 


Mother 

working 


Mother 
not working 


All 


Center city 








Raverty 


2.3 


8.4 


10.7 


Nonpoverty 


8.2 


19.4 


27.6 


Suburban 


1.9 


8.2 


10.1 


Other 


11.2 


40.4 


51,6 


Total 


23.6 


76.4 


100.0 



Table 4.10 Estimated percentage distribution of households 

by t^/pe of household and by highest grade of school 
completed by respondent 



Highest grade 
of school 
completed 


One -parent 


Two-parent 


All 


Under 7 


1.5 


5.4 


6.9 


7-9 


4.9 


16.0 


20.9 


10 - 12 


12.7 


48.5 


61 .2 


Over 12 


2.3 


8.7 


11.0 


Total 


21.4 


78.6 


100.0 
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Table 4.11 Estimated percentage distribution of household by 
observed race of respondent 



Race 


One-parent 


Two-parent 


All 


White 


13.0 


62.7 


75.7 


Black 


6.5 


9.5 


16.0 


Other 


1 .9 


6.4 


3.3 


Total 


21 .4 


78.6 


100.0 



Table 4.12 Estimated percentage distribution of households by 
type of households, and by type of residential area 



Type of area 


One-parent 


Two-parent 


All 


Center city 








Poverty 


4.3 


6.4 


10.7 


Nonpoverty 


7.3' 


20.0 


27.3 


Suburban 


2.4 


7.7 


10.1 


Other 


7.4 


44.5 


51 .9 


Total 


21.4 


78.6 


100.0 
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4.3.2 



Households with working mothers 



About 24.7 percent of the households interviewed indicated that 
the woman with parental responsibility was either working, in 
training, or in school, and was absent from the home on a 
regular basis (Table 4.6). These working mothers represented 
a weighted total of 1 ,666,000 households, or individual women 
with-responsibility for an estimated 3,723,000 children 13 years 
of age or younger. 

Tables 4.13 and 4.14 together present some detail on the need 
for day care during the working day. Table 4.ii3 gives the 
estimated percentage distribution of the working mothers' time 
of departure from, and time of return to the home on the last 
day on which she worked, attended school, or was in training. 
This table gives some indication of the need for child care 
throughout the daylight hours. 

Somewhat less than 50 percent of the working mothers left the 
home before 8 a.m. with only 4 percent reporting departure 
from the home before 6 a.m. and 16.6 percent leaving before 
7 a.m. With respect to returning home after work, 53 percent 
were home by 5 p.m. with an additional 19 percent returning 
between 5 and 6 p.m. Almost 22 percent of the working 
naothers returned home sometime after 7 p.m., however, 
indicating a substantial need for child care through the hours 
usually set aside for the evening meal. 

One cautionary note is needed concerning Table 4.13. There 
are two questions about the 41 percent of the working mothers 
departing after 9 a.m. eund the 22 percent returning home after 
7 p.m. , which cannot be answered. First, how much overlap 
is there between these two groups; euid second, what portion 
of these mothers are working an evening shift. 

Table 4.14 presents the estinrtated percentage distribution of 
the tote»l length of time the mothers were away from the home. 
The median length of absence exceeds nine hours while nearly 35 
percent of the mothers were gone ten hours or more. Thus, 
there is some evidence of a definite need for c*ay care in excess 
of ten hours per day. 
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Tables 4.15 and 4.16 present the estimated distributions of 
working mothers according.. tp^tl^ hours per day and days per 
week actually at the job. These data indicate that about 30 
percent of the working mothers are working part time, i.e. 
less than seven hours per day, or less than five days per week, 
or both. On the other hand, at least 11 percent are working in 
excess of the usual eight hours per day, or five days per week, 
or both. 

Of the estimated 1 ,666,000 working mothers in the target 
population, it was estimated that 621 ,000 had preschool 
children only, 492,000 had school-age children only, while an 
estimated 553,000 working mothers had both preschool and 
school-age children. All mothers of preschool children and 
all. mothers of school-age children were asked separately the 
kind of day care that would be desired to improve day care 
provisions for their children. The estimated totals and 
percentage distribution of the desired care is summarized in 
Table 4.17. The total given there excludes those working 
PTiOthers who responded that they did not know what kind of 
day care provisions they desired. 

Table 4.17 indicates the higher percentage of mothers who 
desire a change in their present day care arrangements for 
preschoolers (64 percent) relative to those for school-age 
children (51 percent). Fo" mothers of preschool children 
almost all who desire a change want either care in their own 
homes or in a day care center , with over 60 percent of those 
desiring a change indicating a desire to change to a day care 
center. In the case of mothers of school-age children, a 
little less than half of those wanting a change desired care 
in the home v^/ith an equal number wanting a supervised 
recreaticn program before-and after-school. 

Tables 4.18 and 4. 19 present the estimated number and 
percentage distributions of what the working mothers would 
be willing to pay for the desired kind of day care indicated 
in Table 4.17. Table 4.18 refers to mothers of preschool 
children, while Table 4.19 refers to working mothers of 
children of school age. Mothers of preschoolers would 
seem to be willing to pay more for the desired care than 
would the mothers of school-age children. The median 



amount per week that mothers of preschool children are willing 
to pay is approximately $10 while more than half of the mothers 
of school-age children would not be willing to pay anything at all. 

This difference probably reflects the difference In the major 
type of out-of-home child care desired. In the case of preschool 
children, day care centers were the major type of desired out-of- 
home care while for school-age children, orgeuiized recreation 
programs before-and after-school represented the most frequently 
desired out-of-home care. 

The before and after school programs would involve fewer hours 
per day and.an implied lower cost but there is also, perhaps, the 
feeling that this type of program might appropriately be made 
available without charge through the schools or a municipal 
recreation program. 

The number of sampled households in the subset restricted to 
working mothers of either school-age or preschool children - 
who desire some change in their present child care arrangements 
is too small to present reliable estimates on complete cross- 
tabulations by either family income, race, or type of household. 

All working mothers interviewed were asked to indicate the 
approximate frequency of problems related to day care which 
led to absence from the job or late arrival at the job. The 
responses were grouped into three categories, as follows: 

(1) seldom or never 

(2) once in a while 

(3) frequently. 

Of the working mothers who answered this query, only 5 percent 
responded that problems occurred frequently, with an additional 
1 1 percent indicating that day care problems occasionally made 
them absent or late. It is estimated, therefore, that some 84 
percent of the working mothers seldom or never have day care 
problems sufficient to cause either full or partial absence from 
the job. Thus, it would seem that the dissatisfaction indicated 
by the proportion of working mothers desiring a change in child 
care arrangements (64 percent of mothers of preschoolers, 51 
percent of mothers of school-age children) is not strongly related 
to interference with job attendance. 
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A final open-ended question was eisked of working mothers Concerning 
the different facilities and services that they expected a child 
care program to provide. Eac: < attribute volunteered by the 
respondent was tallied later according to categories given in the 
stub of Table 4.20. This table presents the weighted percentage 
of all working mothers who mentioned each of the listed 
attributes. It is clear from Table 4.20 that the primary requisites 
are custodial in nature. The three elements mentioned most 
frequently are care, food, and safety, in that order. Other prggram 
elements such as social of educational development are secondary. 
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Table 4.13 



Estimated percentage distribution of working mothers 
by time of departure from and return to home (last 
day of work, training, or in school) 



Depart 


^ 

Return 


Time 


Percent 


Time 


Percent 


Before 0600 


4.0 


Before 1 600 


35.3 


0600 - 0659 


12.6 


1600 - 1659 


17.3 


0700 “ 0759 


25.1 


1700 - 1759 


18.9 


0800 - 0859 


17.4 


1800 - 1859 


6.7 


0900 or later 


40.9 


1900 or later 


21.8 


Total 


100.0 


Total 


100.0 



Table 4.14 Estimated number and percentage distribution of working 

mothers by length of time away from home (last day at job, 
school, or training) 



Hours per day 


Number 

(OOO's) 


Percent 


Under 5 


182 


11 .1 


5 


100 


6.1 


6; 


106 


6.5 


7 


67 


4.1 


8 


203 


12.4 


9 


408 


24.9 


10 or more 


570 


34.9 


Total 


1 ,636 


100.0 



O 
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Table 4.15 Estimated number and percentage distribution of working 
mothers by length of time ai: job, school, or in training 
Clast day) 



i 



I 




Hours per day 


Number 

(000‘s) 


Percent 


Under 2 


6 


0.4 


2 - 4.9 


258 


15.6 


5 -6.9 


230 


13.8 


7 - 8.9 


1 ,038 


62.5 


9 or more 


128 


7.7 


Total 


1,660 


100.0 



Table 4,16 Estimated nunr^ber and percentage distribution of working 
mothers by number of days per week at job, school, or in 
training 



Days per week 


Number 

(OOO's) 


Percent 


2 or less 


182 


11.0 


3 


131 


7.9 


4 


117 


7.1 


5 


1,044 


62.9 


6 or more 


165 


11.1 


Total 


1,659 


100.0 
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Table 4.17 Estimated number and percentage distribution of working 
mothers by desired kind of improved day care for pre- 
school and for school-age children 



Kind of care desired 
for improvement 


Preschool children 


School-age children 


Number 

(poo's) 


Percent 


Number 
(000 's) 


Percent 


No change desired 


411 


36.5 


485 


48.8 


Change desired 


716 


63.5 


509 


. 51 .2 


Care in home 


264 


23.4 


218 


22.0 


Care in other's home 


57 


5.0 


46 


4.6 


Supervised recreation 
program 


0 


- 


214 


21 .5 


Day care centers 


373 


33.1 


0 


- 


Other change 


22 


2.0 


31 


3.1 


Total 


1,127 


100.0 


994 


100.0 



Table 4.18 Estimated number and percentage distribution of working 
mothers by amount willing to pay for desired changes in 
kind of day care for preschool children 



Amount willing to 
pay per week ($) 


Number 

(OOO's) 


Percent 


Nothing 


103 


15.9 


Under 2,00 


2 


0.3 


2.00 - 3.99 


61 


9.4 


4.00 - 6.99 


95 


14.7 


7.00 - 12.99 


234 


36.1 


13.00 - 17.99 


80 


12.3 


18.00 - 22.99 


28 


4.3 


23.00- 27.99 


38 


5.9 


28.00 and over 


7 


1.1 


Total 


648 


100.0 



i 

i 

j 

i 
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Table 4.19 Estimated number and percentage distribution of working 
mothers by amount willing to pay for desired changes in 
kind of care for schooi-age children before and after school 



Amount willing to 
pay per week($) 


Number 

(OOO's) 


Percent 


Nothing 


218 


50.8 


Under 3.00 


35 


8,2 


3.00 - 7.99 


121 


28.2 


8.00 - 12.99 


35 


8.2 


13.00 - 17.99 


9 


2.1 


18.00 and over 


11 


2.5 


Total 


499 


100.0 



Table 4.20 Estimated percents of working mothers by expected 
provisions of day care program mentioned 



Expected provision 


Percent* 


Safe place to leave child 


47.4 


Playmates for child 


22.2 


Good food 


55.4 


Medical program 


17.4 


Good care 


61 .9 


Education (school readiness) 


36.6 


T raining (behavior) 


38.4 


Good place to play 


31 .1 


Other 


27.1 



*Multiple responses were accepted. 
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4,3. 3 Households with Nonworking Mothers 

An estimated 5.4 million households in the target population do not 
have working mothers. Responses from these households represented 
slightly more than 75 percent of all responses to the parent questionnaire. 
The nonworking mothers have parental responsibility for 78.9 percent of 
children 13 years of age or younger in the target population - about 13.9 
million children. In view of the above, the number of children per 
family is only slightly higher in families with nonworking mothers. This 
may not be surprising since the target population was restricted to 
families with at least one child 9 years of age and younger. 

Some indication of consumer preference for day care facilities or 
arrangements may be obtained from the indicated desires of the non- 
working mother. They were asked to indicate the kind of day care 
program they would prefer for their youngest child if they were to 
begin work at a job. There is, of course, no assurance that the 
preferred kind of care would be used if the presently nonworking mother 
were to commence employment. Table 4,21 presents a summary of 
the responses of nonworking mothers on preferred kinds of day care for 
the youngest child. Estimated percentage distributions are given for 
each family income group for both one-parent and two-parent households. 

There are no significant associations between the kind of day care 
preferred and either income group or type of household. As can be 
seen from Table 4,21 either care in own home or care in day care 
centers are preferred by over 70 percent of the nonworking mothers. 

The reason for the relatively infrequent choice of a before-^nd after— 
school recreational program as the day care choice is due to the 
nature of the query. Interviewers requested preferences only for 
the youngest child who, since there is at least one 9 years old or 
younger, has high probability of being a preschooler for whom this 
type of program is not relevant. 

The kind of day care preferred by nonworking mothers is cross- 
classified with the race of the respondent in Table 4,22, Here, both 
the estimated number and percent distributions are given for each of 
white, black, and other races. There is a statistically significant 
difference between the pattern of kind of day care preferred by black 
respondents and the pattern of preferences for white as well as otlier . 
races. The major differences are apparent in the two categories 
"care in own home" and "care in day care centers". Over 50 percent 
of black respondents showed a preference for day care centers, while 
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the percents were 23.4 and 29.9 for white and other races respectively. 
Conversely, only 27.2 percent of nonworking black mothers preferred 
care in their own home compared to 49.6 percent of the nonworking 
mothers. 

The nonworking mothers, like working mothers, were asked wl-\at 
provisions they expected of a good day care program. Unstructured 
responses were requested with multiplicity allowed. A summary of 
responses to this question by nonworking mothers is presented in 
Table 4.23. The results are very similar to those for working mothers. 
The emphasis regarding the expected provisions is placed on the 
custodial aspects of the day care program rather than the social or 
educational opportunities. Well over 50 percent of the nonworking 
mothers mentioned both good food and good care as expected provisions. 
Safety of the child was mentioned by over 40 percent. No other single 
category was mentioned by more than 30 percent of the nonworking 
mothers . 

Nonworking mothers were asked about past or future participation in 
the labor force. It is interesting to note that the question which asked 
the mother the preferred kind of child care if she were to work, elicited 
a "would not work" as the only response from about 16 percent of the 
nonworking mothers. What this means is difficult to say, but it might 
be an indication of the percent of nonworking mothers in the target 
population who would not enter the labor force in the near future under 
any foreseen circumstances. 

Slightly less than one-half (2.68 million) of the nonworking mothers in 
the target population are estimated to have worked since assuming 
parental responsibility. The percentage who have worked is estimated 
as high as 65 percent in the very lowest family income group with 
decrements down to 48 percent for the highest family income group. 

There is, however, no statistically significant association between the 
family income groups and former work experience. 

There does seem to be a statistically significant association between 
the former working status of the nonworking mother and both race and 
type of household. That is, a significantly higher proportion (67.1 percent) 
of black nonworking mothers have worked since having the responsibility 
of child-rearing than for other nonworking mothers. Similarly, a 
significantly higher proportion (58.3 percent) of nonworking mothers 
from one-parent households have worked sihce having pjarental 
responsibility than for nonworking mothers from two-parent households. 
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of the nearly 50 percent of the nonworking mothers who have worked 
at some time since having children or having responsibility for 
children, less than half (22 percent of all nonworking mothers) have 
worked during the last 12 months. 

The nonworking mothers who have worked since parenthood, were asked 
why they had stopped working. The answers here were again not pre- 
structured and multiple responses were allowed. A sumnnary of the 
responses is given in Table 4.24. Pregnancy, accounting for an 
estimated 22.6 percent of the work stoppages, was the most frequent 
single reason given. 

Termination of work because of child care arrangements was indicated 
by 16.3 percent of the formerly working, but now nonworking mothers. 
However, when the nonworking mothers were asked directly whether 
they had ever stopped working because of difficulties with child care 
arrangements, an estimated 17.9 percent of eligible nonworking 
mothers responded affirmatively. 

Those nonworking mothers who formerly worked were asked to indicate 
the approximate frequency that difficulties with child care arrangements 
had caused absence or lateness when they worked. An estimated 69.9 
percent of the eligible nonworking mothers indicated that they were 
very seldom or never late or absent due to problems with day care 
arrangements . There were 16.2 percent who respxjnded "once in a 
while" and 14.3 percent who said "frequently". This estimated total 
of 30.5 fjercent of the "formerly working but now nonworking" mothers 
who recollect job attendance problems due to day care at least "once 
in a while" is double the percentage reported by the mothers currently 
employed (see Section 4.3.2). 

Some indication of the demand for day care in the near future is given 
by the estimr ted number and percent of nonworking mothers planning to 
enter the labor force. It; is estimated that. 10 percent or 517,000 of the 
nonworking mothers in tlie target population are now looking for work. 
Further, it is estimated that over twice this many (about 1.12 million) 
are planning to look for work within a year's time. 

Nonworking mothers were given a list of reasons for not working and 
asked to denote which was applicable to their situation. If they thought 
none applied to them, then they were free to give some other reason. The 
estimates produced from this query are presented in Table 4.25. 



Over one-third of the nonworking mothers chose a preference related 
to having young children at home . Whether this is the major reason 
for not Working, or the majoh reason th^t they find acceptable for 
not working is not , clear . The two reasons related in some way to 
day care arrangements were chosen by a total of 18.4 percent of the 
nonworking mothers as their reason for not working. This percentage 
is only slightly greater than the estimated percentages obtained 
earlier of nonworking mothers who stopped work because of problems 
with day care . 
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Table 4.21 Estimated percentage distribution of nonworking mothers by kind of child care preferred 
for youngest child, by family income* and by type of household 
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- the income question have been deleted from this table. 



Table 4,22 Estimatsd number and percentage distribution of nonworking mothers by kind of 
child care preferred and race of respondent 
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Respondents who did not cinswer or did not know were not included in this table. 






Table 4.23 Estimated number and percents of nonworking mothers 
by expected provisions of day care program 



Expected provisions mentioned 
by nonworking mothers 


Number 

(OOO's) 


Percent of 
total* 


Safe place to leave child 


2,306 


42.6 


Playmates for child 


744 


13.8 


Good food 


3,004 


55.5 


Medical program 


639 


11.8 


Good care 


3,109 


57.5 


Education (school readiness) 


1,488 


27.5 


Training (behavior) 


1,604 


29.6 


Good place to play 


1,287 


23.8 


Other 


983 


18.2 



•Multiple responses were frequent. 
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Table 4.24 Esttmated numt^r and percents of nonworking mothers who have 
worked since parenthood by reason for stopping work 



Reason for stopping work 


T'lumber 
, ((X)0»s) 


Percent* 


Child care arrangements 






No longer available 


277 


10.3 


Unsatisfactory 


162 


6.0 


Wanted to be vyith children 


399 


14.9 


Additional children to care for 






By birth or pregnancy 


607 


22.6 


Other added children 
r'esponsibilities 


18 


0.7 


Laid off job 


327 


12.2 


Not enough money 


158 


5.9 


Did not like job 


82 


3.1 


Husband's request 


211 


7.9 


Illness 


278 


10.4 


Other 


654 


24.4 



•Multiple responses were allowed but not frequent. 
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Table 4.25 Estirrated number and percentage distribution of selected 
reeisons given by nohworklng mothers for not working 



Reason selected 


Number 

(OOO’s) 


Percent 


Prefer not to work while children young 


2,297 


34.4 


Proble T> finding satisfactory day care 


750 


11.2 


Expected income insufficient to afford 
satisfactory day care 


484 


7.2 


Cannot find job 


715 


10.7 


Not interested in working 


1,032 


15.5 


No particular reason 


264 


3.9 


Other 


1 ,142 


17.1 


Total 


6,684* 


100.0 



* Respondent was permitted to give up to two reasons. 



4. 4 Children of area sample parents 

An estimated 5.6 million day care arr^gements are used by work- 
ing mothers to provide care for children 13 years of age or under. 
The nonworking mothers were not questioned regarding any 
current daycare arrangements that they might have had. 

The tabulations presented in this section of the report were pro- 
duced from the day care charts that were a part of the parent 
questionnaire, ^ee Appendix E.) All estimates given are 
weighted estimates. The estimates were derived from 964 com- 
pleted day care charts for children of working mothers that were 
obtained from 1,812 area sample parent questionnaires. Details 
of the area sample design are given in the "Seumple Design" 
(Appendix A). 

The reader is cautioned concerning the restrictions imposed on 
the sample of area parents. An eligible parent was one with 
(1) children living in the home who were ,9 years of age or under 
and (2) family income of less than $8,000. If the parent provided 
day care for children other than those living in the home, she was 
interviewed as the operator of a family day care home and hence did 
not enter into the area parent sample, even though number of child- 
ren and fcunily income would make her eligible. 

Day care charts were completed on all children living in the home 
who were 13 years of age or less, if the mother worked or was in 
training or in school. The day care chart was designed to obtain 
information on the day care arrangements the mother had for each 
child for the hours she was away from the home on the last day she 
worked, was in training, or in school. 

It is estimated that there are over 3.7 million children 13 years of 
age or under living in homes subject to the restrictions outlined 
above. An estimated 5.6 million day care arrangements are being 
used to provide for these children during the hours the mother is 
away from the home. Over 2.3 million children are from homes 
where the mother was reported to be away from the home seven 
or more hours on the last day she worked, was in training, or in 
school. The distribution of the children by sex and age is given 
in Table 4.26. 
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Of the estimated 5.6 million arrangements , 2.2 million, or 
approximately 39 percent, are arrangements for in-home care and 
1 .4 million, or 25 percent, are fOr out-of-home care. The dis- 
tribution of day care arraingements by age and by type of arrange- 
ment are given in Table 4.27. Tables 4.28 and 4.29 present the 
detail on in-home aind out-of-home day care arrangements . 

The in-home day care arrangements are broken down in Table 4.28. 
The father provided the care in over 34 percent of the in-home care 
arrangements. This wets followed by other relatives and by siblings 
who accounted for 29.4 percent and 21.8 percent respectively. It 
is evident that &s age increases, care by siblings Increaises. Care 
by siblings constitutes roughly 9 percent of in-home care arrange- 
ments for children under 6, increases to around 30 percent for 
children 6-10 years of age and to 35 percent for older children. 

The out-of-home care presented in Table 4,29 is classified by 
the type of arrangement. Care by relatives accounts for over 
40 percent of the total arrangements and for over 50 percent for 
all age groups except thu 2-5 year group. Day care center 
arrangements account for 29 percent of the arrangements in 
this age group, less than 5 percent in all other age groups. 
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Table 4.26 Estimated number and percentage distribution 
of children 13 years of age or under living in 
homes of area Sjam pie parents; by sex eind age 





Total 


Mate 


Female 


Age (years) 


Number 

(OOO's) 


Pe rcent 


Number 

(OOO's) 


Percent 


Number 

(OOO's) 


Percent 


Under 2 


467 


12.5 


237 


6.4' 


230 


6.1 


2-5 


1 , 1 77 


31 . 6 


623 


16.7 


554 


14.9 


6-10 


1 ,540 


41 .4 


836 


22.5 ■ 


i . . 

704 


18.9 


11-13 


539 


14.5 


269 


7.2 


270 


7.3 


Total 


3, 723 


10O.O 


1 ,965 


52.8 


1,758 


47.2 
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TaUjle 4.27 Estimated number and percentage distribution of day care arrangements by 
age of children and type of arrangements 




‘For children below kindergarten age , the "in school "category includes such arrangements eis Montessori 
day nurseries . 



Table 4.28 Estimated number and percentage distribution of in-home day care arrangements 
by' age of children and type of arrangement 
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Table 4.29 Estimated number and percentage distribution of out-of-home day care arrangements 
by age of children and type of arrangement 
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4.4.1 Hours Spent In All Day Care Arrangements 

Each mother was asked to report all day care arrangements 
made for her children during the hours she was away from home. 
Each arrangement was recorded' separately and the time the 
child spent in each arrangement recorded. For example, say a 
mother leaves the home at 7 a.m. and returns at 6 p.m. During 
this time tne 1 1-year— old daughter cares for her younger sister, 
who is 7 years old, and escorts her to and from school, where 
both stay 9 a . m . to 3 p.m. In this case, six arrangements wpuld 
have been recorded, as summarized below; 





1 1 -year-old 




7-year -old 






Time 


Hours 


Time 


Hours 


Cares for self 


7 a.m. - 9 a.m. 


2 






Care by sibling 






7 a.m. -9 a.m. 


2 


In school 


9 a.m. - 3 p.m. 


6 


9 a.m. -3 p.m. 


6 


Cares for self 


3 p.m. - 6 p.m. 


3 






Care by sibling 






3 p.m,— 6 p.m. 


3 






iT 




rr 



The number of children in day care arrangements is summarized 
in Table 4.30. Note that almost half of the children spend a total 
of nine hours or more in day care arrangements. Over 75 percent 
of the children spend seven hours or more. This percentage is 
approximately the same for both preschool and school-age children. 

t 

The number of day care arrangements is given in Table 4.31 
classified by hours spent in each arrangement and by type of arrange- 
ment. Approximately 42 percent of the arrangements are for 
seven or more hours per day. A breakdown of the in-home and 
out^of-home arrangements by hours per day is presented in Table 
4.32. About 35 percent of the in-home arrangements indicate care 
is provided by fathers. The number of such arrangements that are 
essentially full-time (seven hours or more per day) is higher than 
might be expected. Of the 751 ,000 fathers providing in-home care 

327.000 or over 43 percent are reported as providing care for seven 
or more hours per day. 

In-home care is mostly provided by relatives. Of the estimated 

2.172.000 in— home care arrangements, 1 ,862,000 or more than 85 
percent represent care by relatives. Care by siblings accounts for 
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474,000 of the in-home care arrangements. The majority of these 
(over 70 percent) are for less than five hours per day. 

Out-of-home care was provided mainly by relatives (whether for 
payor not) and by day care homes (the latter was defined as a 
woman who cares for children ih her home' for pay). Combined, 
these two types of day care arrangements accounted for over 75 
percent of the out^of-horrie day care arrangements. There is 
undoubtedly some overlap in the reporting on these two fypes of 
arrangements, i.e., some arrangements reported as relatives 
may have qualified as day care homes. 

Day care centers provide care in 237,000 or about four percent of 
the estimated 5.6 million day care arrangements. 
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Table 4.32 Estimated number and percentage distribution of irr*home and out-of-home day care 
arrangements by hours per day and type of arrangement 
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4.4.2 Cost Per Week of Day Care Arrangements 



Table 4.33 presents the cost per week for all day care arrange- 
nnents reported by age of children. If a parent reported use of 
some combination of arrangements, e.g., care by a neighbor and 
a part-day preschool program, the cost given in Table 4.33 would 
be the total reported for both arrangements. Over 65 percent of 
the parents reported total costs of less than $2. The reader is 
reminded that a large number of the arrangements reported are 
"child in school" and no costs were recorded for these arrange- 
ments. Table 4.34 presents the cost per week by type of arrange- 
ment. Again the reader, is cautioned concerning the interpretation 
of these figures. The cost per week given in the table are for all 
arrangements regardless of the number of hours per week the child 
spends in that arrangement. Tables 4.35 and 4.36 present the 
cost data by the number of hours per day the child is in the arrange- 
ment. Table 4.35 presents the data for each time category. Table 
4.36 presents the cost per arrangement for arrangements of seven 
or more hours per day. Almost 70 percent of all arrangements 
reported were for under $2 per week. Looking at only the in-home 
and out-of^home arrangements, these percentages are 80 percent 
and 15 percent respectively. These figures are expected considering 
the use of sibling and relatives for in-home care. The average cost* 
reported for out-of-home care arrangements for seven or more hours 
per day is about $9.80. The average cost for in-home care arrange- 
ments for seven or more hours per day is about $8.20. 



* These averages were computed for arrangements costing at 
least $2 per week. 
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Table 4,33 Estimated number and percentage distribution of children in day care arrangements by total weekly 
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Table 4.34 Estimated number and percentage distribution of day care arrangements by weekly cost 
of arrangement and type of arrangement 
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Table 4.35 Estimated number and percentage distribution of day care arrangements by cost per 
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Table 4*36 Estimated number and percentage distribution of day care arrangements for sev/sn or more 
hourF of care per day cost per / *ek ard cy type of arrangement 
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4.4.3 



Level of satisfaction 



For each arrangement given, the respondent was asked "How well 
does this arrangement work for youj Would you say you are: 

Very well satisfied; 

Pretty well satisfied; 

Not very well satisfied?" 

The results of this inquiry are summarized in Tables 4.37 and 4.38. 
Over two-thirds of the total responses indicated that the respondents 
were "very well satisfied" with how well the arrangement worked 
for them. 

About 75 percent of the respondents using in-home care were "very 
well satisfied" with their arrangements. Within this arrangement 
grouping, care "by father" and care "by other relative" wei'e rated 
slightly higher than care by "non relative" and considerably higher 
than care "by sibling." 

As a total , out-of-home care showed up less favorably. About 
two-thirds of the respondents expressed that they were "very well 
satisfied" with their arreungements. This rainged from a low of about 
60 percent for day care homes to 78 percent for day care centers. 

Level of satisfaction was tabulated by cost per week for 'the day 
care arreuigement. The high level of nonresponse regarding level 
of satisfaction given in Table 4.38 is due to the "in school" arrange- 
ments, The respondents were not asked the cost of these arrange- 
ments nor were they eisked the question on "How well did the arrange 
ment work for you?" Over 75 percent of all arrangements reported 
cost under $2 per week. If the "ho ainswer" category responses are 
removed from this cost group (since most of these are "in school" 
arrangements), the estimate of the percentage who are "very well 
satisfied", would be Increeised to approximately 75 percent. The 
data indicates a shift in level of satisfaction in arrangements costing 
over $18 per week. However, the number of observations become 
rather thin edsove this cost level, meiking interpretations of this 
ch6inge questionetble . 



Table 4.37 Estimated number* and percentage distribution of level of satisfection for 
each day care arrangement by type of arrangement 
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In— school arrangements were deleted from this table. 



Tcible 4.38 Estimated number and percentage distribution of level of satisfaction for 
each day care arrangement by cost per week for that arrangement 
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5. 



SURVEY OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 



5. 1 Procedure 

A mail survey was conducted among all public school district 
superintendents whose districts located in the PSU's selected 
for day care study had an enrollment of over 300 students. 

In a limited number of New England PSUs, only a part of the 
county was included in a sampled PSU, but questionnaires were 
mailed to all district sup>erintendents in these counties . This was 
done since it weis not possible, by address only, to select only 
those districts which, in fact, were located wliolly within the PSU. 

This variation in the design was considered in the construction of 
weights.* 

The questionnaires for this survey were mailed out on Jaunuary 4, 1971 , 
to 1 ,400 district superintendents. The original mailing contained a 
cover letterfrom OEO requesting the cooperation of the superinten- 
dents and a return envelope. A second request weis mailed with a 
letter from Westat or> January 21 , 1971 , to superintendents who 
had not responded ais of that date. 

5.2 Response 

Westat received 1,277 responses, or 91 .2 percent of the total mailing 
list. Of these, 112, or 8 percent, indicated that there weis some type 
of day care progrenn going on in their school district. The remaining 
1 ,165 responses were negative. 

CXie to the small number of districts indicating that they had some 
type.of day care aictivity, it wets possible to tabulate the responses 
by hand. 

5.3 National Estimates of Day Care in Public Schools 

An estimated 8 percent of school districts in the United States offer 
some type of supervised day care in at least cme of their schools. 



* The weights needed to produce a national estimate were built 
up from the probability of selecting. the PSUs auld an adjustment 
for nonresponse. 
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Most of the districts that provide day care have supervised programs 
for preschool children , and a few have after- or before-and-after- 
schoor supervised programs for school -age children. 

5.3.1 Preschool Children , 

There are an estimated 840 school districts which have supervised 
day care programs for preschool children in at least one of the 
schools in their district. This number of districts includes an 
estimated 11 ,686 individual schools of which 1 ,407 provide some 
supervised day care for preschoolers. (See Table 5.1) 

Almost half of these schools (31 9) provide full -day care only for a 
total of 45,824 children. Another 41 6 schools provide only part-day 
care, while the remaining 103 schools provide both full -day and 
part-day care. ; Therefore, there are an estimated 467 school 
districts that have a total of 722 schools providing some full-day 
care for preschool children. The total number of children 
participating in either the full- or part-day programs is estimated 
to exceed 87,000. 

Of the estimated 467 school districts providing full-day care for 
preschoolers , the majority (314) do not charge anything for their 
service. An estimated 167 districts sometimes charge a fee based 
on family income, number of children, or other factors. There were 
so few districts that reported a set fee that national estimates of 
costs per child were not made. 

The superintendents were cisked to identify the type or types of 
day care progreums provided by checking one or more of the 
following program types: 

Custodial care 
Supervised recreation 
Educational prograrhs 
Other (specify). 

TTie majority of the respondents indicated that the program offered 
in their districts wa^s some combination of these types with emphasis 
on educational programs. The weighted responses are given in 
Table 5.2. 



5.3.2 School-age Children 

An estimated 164 school districts offer supervised daycare programs 
for school-age children. These districts include a total of 3,898 
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schools. Both before- and after-school supervision for school -^ge 
children is offered by 265 of the total schools with 9,844 children 
participating in the prograun. The 265 schools with before- and 
after-school programs are represented in 1 10 districts. Only 95 
of the districts required the parents to pay a fee. (See Table 5.3) 

All other schools which offered a program for school-age children 
provided only supervised care after school . There were 84 schools 
in 54 districts which reported providing programs after school only. 
Most of the parents with children in these programs did not pay a 
fee. There were no schools which offered supervision before 
school only. 

Virtually all of the school districts that have before- and after- 
school day care progrcuns offer both supervised recreation and 
an educational program for school-age children, ^ee Table 5. 4) 
For the most part, those districts which offer only after— school 
programs provide only supervised recreation. 
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TaU>le 5.2 Estimated number of school districts by kind of supervised day care 
program offered preschool children by type of program 
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6. SUMMARY AND PERSPECTIVE 

The volume of data that have been presented in previous sections 
may obscure some important results of the study. In this section 
we have provided a summary in the form of answers to key 
questions that might be asked of the report. 

6.1 How much day care is there? 

Estimates can only be made for full-day care since a day care 
center was considered ineligible for inclusion in the study unless 
it had at least one full-day enrollee. With this restriction, an 
estimated 1.3 million children are in full-day care, of whom 

710,000 are in day care homes and 575,000 in day care centers. 
These figures represent all children regardless of family income 
or working status of mother. There are an estimated 17,500 
centers with an average enrollment of 33 full-day children per 
center and 450,000 day care homes with an average enrollment 
per home of 1 .6 full-day children. 

There are many substitutes for care that occurs in day care centers 
and day care homes. In this regard, the general population 
survey, which inquired about arrangements for children of 
working mothers, only covered families with incomes below 
$8,000 per year and with children 9 years old or younger, so it 
is not possible to corhpare directly tine two parts of the survey. 
However, even in this restricted population of low income families 
with working mothers and young children it was estimated that 

2.2 million children are cared for in the home 
(all but 300,000 by relatives) 

500,000 are cared for by relatives outside the home 

30,000 are watched by the miother while she is at 
work 

plus various other in-school and before-and after-school 
arrangements . There is some duplication in the above counts 
because they refer to "arrangements" rather than "children", 
and one child may have nnore than one arrangenhent . 

What constitutes the entire population of day dare, including 
nonworking mothers and all income ie\/els, cannot be determined 
from the present study. However, a sample, of parents of 
children in day care centers was asked ah income question. 

The responses were hot weighted, so inferences are risky, but 
256 out of 550 reported incomes above $8,000 per year. It is 



clear, then, that the general population survey of low and moderate ‘ 

income families omits a large number of "arrangements" made by I 

working mothers above the $8,000 cutoff. | 

* ] 

6.2 What is day care lU<e? | 

The diversity of facilities , management, ownership and programs \ 

in day care centers is striking. Centers (not including day care 
homes) were classified into three groups by completeness of 

program. Those with the most nearly custodial programs (Type A) ^ 

are predominantly proprietary centers (79%) that own their own ] 

facilities (77%). This contrasts with the most nearly complete 
programs (Type C) where 17 percent of the centers are proprietary 
cind where only 18 percent own their own facilities. Type A centers 
generally do not maintain written activity schedules (18%) while ^ 

Type C do (91%). Fewer than 10 percent of Type A centers provide .■ 

physical exeuminations, dental examinations, vision tests , speech | 

tests, hearing tests, psychological testing and social work; while 1 

the percentages for Type C are physical examinations, 27 percent; | 

dental exeuminations , 30 percent ; vision tests, 86 percent; speech I 

tests, 64 percent; hearing tests, 71 percent; psychological testing, I 

67 percent; and social work, 74 percent. i 

Type A centers have one certified teacher per 470 full-day 
children whUe Type C centers have one per 35 full-day children. 

Full-day equi'^lent children per child-related staff person are 
T5 for Type A and six for Type C. Parents generally do not 
participate in Type A child care, policy making and fund raising 
(less than 10% in each activity), but do participate in such activities 
in Type C centers (28 to 46%). 

Average fees tend to be higher in Type C centers, but a smaller percen- 
tage of children pay fees because of government and community support. ! 

Emerging from the above comparisons is the impression that 

existing day care is difficult to characterize in terms of averages 

or medics. Day care i j heterogeneous; and variables such as 

size, ownership, programs, staff capabilities and fees interact i 

heavily upon each other . 

Over half of the centers provide some before-and/or after-school 
cai^--about half of those providing such care have a recreational 
program aund. about oneH'purth have educational or remedial pro- j 

greims. An estimated 87,000 children receive before-or after- i 

school care from day care centers. An estimated 160 school 
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districts provide befo»^-er»d after-school care for an estimated 
20,000 school-age children, mostly for a fee. All together, then, 
slightly over 100,000 school -age children receive orgeunized care 
from centers and schools. The number who participate in organized 
community recreation programs or other types of care are unknown. 
No attempt heis been made here to calibrate the need for before- 
and after-school care, but the household survey revealed about 
1.8 million school -^ge children of working mothers with family 
incomes under $8,000 and with children 9 years of age or younger. 

6.3 Who staffs day care centers? 

An estimated 127,000 paid persons staft day care centers, of 
whom almost 60 percent are full time and about 80 percent are 
child-related (counting directors and eissisteunt directors in this 
latter category). In addition, there are about 5,000 volunteer 
staff. About 6 percent of teachers and directors have less than 
a high school education and 27 percent are college graduates. 

Salart^ a^ Ipw by mc^t standards , the median salary for 
teachers being $358 per month. Neither educational level nor 
salaries appear to differ markedly by ethnicity of full time staff. 
Median age of staff is 36 years and only 3 percent are over 65. 

Fourteen percent of centers have someone certified in nursery- 
kindergartpn , 12 percent of centers have certifications in early 
childhood developmeint and 23 percent in elementary education. 

About 70, percent pf centers reported little or no difficulty in 
hiring staff mehribers , an estimate that is importeuit to cost 
estimates if the day care program is expanded. 

6.4 What kind of day care is needed, (or .wanted)? 

Center operators were asked their opinion concerning the needs 
of their corrinhunities for day care. About 45 percent perceived a 
need for'more day care for wbrt<ihg haotlners^^^^ 34 percent for 
noriworklhg mothehs i Elghty-«even percent ^w the need for more 
full-tlhrie day caire , 58 percent the need for more part-day care 
for pre-school children and 73 percent the heed fpr more after- 
school care. In general, -"a higher proportion of nonproprietary 
centerd reported needs than did proprietary centers. 

Parents interviewed in the household survey (Income less than 
$8,000, children 9 years old or younger) were asked what they 
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expected of a day cara program. Provisions listed most 

frequently were: Percent of Percent of 

working mothers nonworking mothers 



Good care 


62 


58 


Good food 


55 


56 


Safe place to leave child 


47 


43 


Training 


38 


30 


Education (school readiness) 


37 


28 



It is interesting to note that the rankings are identical and 
that the three provisions listed most frequently are all cus- 
todial features. 

6.5 What does day care cost? 

Properly, a discussion of costs should begin with careful defini- 
tions of what constitutes cost and of who pays the costs : the 
mother, the corhrhunity, state and local governments, or the 
Federal government. The operator questionnaire asked for 
"total annual cost of operating. . I " which was divided by full 
day eiquivalent* enrollment and adjusted to a monthly basis 
to obtain average monthly cost of operation per full-time equivalent 
child. For proprietary centers the unweighted average cost 
was $38 per month and for nonproprietary centers $95 per month. 
The two are not entirely comparable because cost of nohproprietary 
centers includes cost of management which is most likely not 
included in costs of proprietary centers. Average revenue per 
full-day equivalent child for proprietary centers was $48 and for 
nonproprietary centers was $95, the same as average costs. 
Receipts per month ranged from $33 per full-day equivalent 
child in category A centers to $110 in category C centers. 

6.6 Who pays the bill? 

About 52 percent of the revenue of day care centers comes from 
parent fees (99 percent in proprietary centers and 22 percent 
in nonproprietary centers). About 19 percent comes from HEW 
and 5 percent from OEO. About 7.5 percent comes from local 
governments and 5.5 percent from community .organizations. 
Np.pther spurge accounts for more than 5 percent. The 
figures, of course, are subject, to both satripling error and 
resfjonse error, which should be kept in mind in comparing 
them against, external sources. 

*Countlng two half-day children as equivalent to one full -day child. 
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Also, parent fees are frequently paid by public assistance 
(17%) and 'partly by public ^sistance aind partly by parents 
(6%). About half of nonproprietary centers reported no revenue 
received from fees. 

6.7 What can be said about demand? 

Demand for day care Can be discussed in terms of effective 
demand, that is, the number of enrollments that will be effected 
under given costs, characteristics of day care, and social and 
economic conditions. It can also be interpreted in terms of 
"need". The latter interpretation requires a set of subjective 
judgments since need for day care cannot be quantified as can 
need for nutritional elements. 

On the other hand, measurement of effective demand requires 
quantification of the manner in which such things as employment 
patterns, changing trends toward employment of women, 
marriage and divorce rates, fertility ratios, and other social 
patterns reflect themselves in the number of day care slots 
of specified "quality" occupied at a specified price. The concept 
is further complicated by the subsidization of centers. Pre- 
sumably, demand for slots could be greatly stimulated by increasing 
quality and subsidization. 

In spite of the above limitations, this study presents some 
estimates that have general purpose usefulness to those who are 
concerned with estimation of demand. 

First, day care operators were asked how many children were 
on their waiting lists. Recognizing the weaknesses in such 
reporting, the estimate of 124,000 of whom 98,000 are on 
waiting lists of licensed nonproprietary centers, still has 
some substantial import. The high number in nonproprietary 
centers, where fees tend to be low or not charged at all, implies 
that much of this evident demand might disappear if slots were 
made available at fees which would approximately replace costs. 

Many centers are "above capacity" as determined by the comparison 
of enrollment plus waiting lists with licensed capacity. Such 
deficiencies amount to 33^000 for licensed proprietary centers 
and 108,000 for licensed nonproprletary centers. On the other 
hand, there are 31 ,000 available slots (by the same arithmetic) 
in both proprietary and nonproprietary centers . Evidently, 
there is some distribution problem in connection with available 
slots. 
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We have some estimates of the "need" for day care of working 
mothers in families with incomes below $8,000 and children 9 
years of age or less. It seems reasonable to speculate that 
the number of arrangements for preschool children provides 
a rough estimate of potential demand for working low income 
parents. There are an estimated 3.7 million such arrangements, 
of which 2.2 million constitute care in the home, 583,000 repre- 
sent care by relatives outside the home, 500,000 are in day 
care homes and 240,000 are in day care centers. It should be 
remembered that, for any number of reasons, the typical day 
care pattern is multiple arrangements for a substantial percent 
of the children in day care. Jt appears, therefore, that a logical 
expectation associated with the expansion of organized day care 
would be a relative decline in the total number of arrangements. 

The degree of substitutability among these arrangements is 
unknown. However, with respect to preschool children, about 
36 percent indicated that they desired no change, 23 percent 
wanted a change to care in their ovyn homes and 33 percent 
wanted day care centers. A substantial, but unknown, percentage 
of the latter group were already in day care centers. Also, 
care in the home tends either to be feasible because of family 
composition or infeasible for this income group because of 
cost. Median fees that working mothers indicated a willingness 
to pay for the desired change in day care arrangements were 
$8.60 per week, including 16 percent who indicated they could 
pay nothing. Eliminating this latter group, the median is about 
$10. There is little evidence here that massive shifts toward 
care in centers will be effected without substantial subsidization, 
since costs tend to be substantially higher than the fees which 
mothers are willing to pay. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 27 percent of nonworking 
mothers indicated a preference for day care centers and 45 per- 
cent for care in the home. These figures are in marked contrast 
with actual arrangements made by working mothers. For 
nonworking black mothers, the percentages were 52 and 27 for 
centers and care in home, respectively. 

About half of nonworking mothers in the target population had 
worked since beconning parents. About 500,000 or 10 percent 
of the nonworking mothers were looking for work at the time of 
the survey. Thus, an Increase In number of employed women 
coupled with the stated desire for care in centers by 27 percent 
of them could be reflected in an increase in effective demand. 
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If more slots were provided , what would they cost? 



Obviously, cost depends upon the nature of the product. No 
information was gathered on startup cost, costs for new facilities, 
and so on. Also, there is reason to believe that space costs 
are inadequately represented in total costs. Respondents tend 
to overlook space costs or forget that they were charged less 
than cost or that space was donated to them. With these limita- 
tions, the estimated cost per child/ month for the most nearly 
complete day care programs (category C) is about $110 and 
for the most nearly custodial programs (category A) is around 
$30 per month. For category B, the large middle class of 
centers, cost is around $50 per month (costs are $45 and receipts 
are $56). 

One can only speculate on the increases over these figures 
represented by the marginal costs of making new slots available . 
Evidently only moderate difficulty is being encountered in 
hiring staff although qualifications as perceived by operators 
may not coincide with those of the Federal Interagency Day Ca.re 
Requirements. Clearly, there are substantial departures fro'm 
those standards with respect to a number of staff personnel. 

The availability and cost of facilities, including renovation costs, 
are highly speculative and no information has been obtained on 
these items. 
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